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The patented and exclusive seamless gummed-cloth 
inner-lining of the SONOCO Cork Cot sets it apart 
from all other cork cots....But—more expensive 


construction is not used just to be different... The 


COT 


lL; is easier to apply—2, adheres better 


to roll—3, retains uniform density and 
4, eliminates blisters and elongation, all 


because of its exclusive construction. 
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So0noco Propucts Co. 


HARTSVILLE 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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MILLION 


now bleached faster, 


lower cost with 


Mill after mill acclaims the stand-out 
economy of this established process! 


THIS WEEK—and week after week— 
about 6 million yards of many 
different types of cloth are being 
bleached rapidly, uniformly, eco- 
nomically, continuously —toa prede- 
termined whiteness— with Du Pont 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
Systems! 

Bleacheries all over the country 
find these Du Pont bleaching Sys- 
tems mean greater savings, more 
profits. They yield continuous pro- 


duction. They allow different types 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


of cloth to be run together. And 
they save steam, water, power, 
chemicals and labor. 


STUDY FOR YOURSELF the benefits 
you can derive from such a bleach- 
ing system in your plant! Whatever 
your needs, a Du Pont bleaching 
system can be designed to meet 
them. Du Pont Technical Service 
Men are ready to help you plan for 
necessary equipment as supplied 
by leading manufacturers. 


FLOW DIAGRAM OF DU PONT CONTINUOUS ROPE SYSTEM. 


FREE! Write on 


your business let- 
és terhead for copy 
of our illustrated 
at book, “Du Pont 
Continuous Perox- 
ide Bleaching Systems.’ This 
book will show you the way to 
modern bleachery savings and 
profits. Just address: E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.), 
Electrochemicals Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing 
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RCK Finish for flyers . . . introduced in the superiority of this beautiful, glossy, 
1942 . . . truly an infant in terms of 


black, rust-resisting finish. 
years, but NOT in terms of achievement. 


: Ideal takes no little pride in the fact 
RCK Finish has so firmly established 


eit that RCK has given mills a superior, 
itself with the textile industry that it has a 


climbed, in four years, to. number one longer-lasting flyer finish . . . has con- 
position in its field. From a handful of tributed greatly to eliminating eye strain, 
discerning mills who first tried RCK thus reducing employee fatigue. 

Finish on their flyers to over 200 highly ; | 

pleased customers, RCK applications On RCK’s fourth Anniversary, Ideal 


have doubled again and again, with one 


pledges its customers that these high 
chain of mills now using over 30,000. 


standards of workmanship and materials 
The fact that over 350.000 RCK will be maintained. Past achievement is 
Treated Flyers are now in use reflects the promise of the future. 
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A Smooth, Glossy. Black 
Rast-Resisting Finish tor Fiyers 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


22nd YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 


BESSEMER CITY NORTH CAROLINA 


OVER 350000 NOW IN USE : j 
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NSPECT the contents of the bales you ship— 
then ask yourself this question, “Are these fibers 
clean and carefully packed, so that they will reach 
their destination in first-class condition?’ If your 
answer is “‘yes’’— you can be sure your waste room 
is an asset to your mill, doing its share to build 


profits for you. 


If “no” is the answer—if your fiber bales are 
poorly handled and contaminated by sweepings 


and other foreign matter, you can be certain your 


mill is being robbed through improper waste room 


practices. This is true, because cotton fibers that 
meet Rayco quality standards for uniformity and 
cleanliness are the ones that win and hold profit- 


able customers for now and the future. 


The progress which Rayco laboratory techni- 
cians and research staff are making in developing 
new outlets and wider markets for fibers assures 
that continued cooperation along these lines will 


create future profits for us all. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Plants ead 
Sales Offices: 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Franklin, Ohio 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


COTTON 
FIBERS 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Covington, Tenn. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Through this door you enter C & K’s Engineering 
Research and Design Department. This is a distinct 
domain, set apart from the main Engineering De- 
partment, in its own quarters. It has its own facili- 
ties, including the most modern testing equipment, 
recording oscillographs, the special high-speed 
camera (designed and built by C & K engineers right 
in these rooms)...and also one of this country’s 


best-equipped, most complete machine shops and 


tool rooms for experimental work. Finally, Engi-— 


neering Research and Design has its own staff... 
men picked for this special work on the basis of 
special and outstanding abilities. 


And what does this work include? It is concerned 
chiefly with supplying the answers to questions 
asked by mill operating men in regard to different 
phases of loom operation. It probes suggestions for 
design-changes in loom parts and motions; deter- 


OF 


mines definitely whether such changes are practical. 


But that’s not all. Concurrently with the problems 
of today, here are studied the problems of tomorrow. 
Here are tested and re-tested the new ideas, the 
bright and promising possibilities for new improve- 
ment on C & K Looms. And when a new idea does 
pass muster withthe “Six* Sentries,”’ then your weave- 
room efficiency is always sure of a definite increase. 


*Every Improvement-Idea for aC & K Loom must 
answer “YES” to one or more of these questions: 
1. Does it increase Speed of Operation? 

2.. Does it increase Continuity of Operation? 
3. Does it decrease the Work of the Operator? 
4. Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 

5. Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 
6. Does it improve Appearance or Utility? 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1. MASSACHUSETTS, U. A. 
FA + CHARLOTTE, W OC ALLENTOWN, Pa 
Crompton & Knowles Jecquerd & Supply Ce. 
Powtucket, 
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Take-Home Savings 


THE Treasury Department has published two new booklets to help you 
and your employees realize the utmost benefit from your Payroll Savings 
Plan—benefits proportioned to the extent your employees add to “take 
home savings” by buying and holding U. S. Savings Bonds: 

“Peacetime Payroll Savings Plan” for key executives offers helpful 
suggestions on the conduct of the Payroll Savings Plan. In addition, it 
quotes leaders of Industry and Labor and their reasons for supporting 
the Plan. 

“This Time It’s For You” is for distribution to employees. It explains 
graphically how this convenient, easy thrift habit works. It suggest goals to 
save for and how much to set aside regularly in order to attain their ob- 
jectives. If you have not received these two booklets, or desire additional 
quantities, communicate with your State Director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bond Division. 

See your Payroll Savings Plan through to maintain your share in 
America’s future. It is sound economics and a powerful force for good 
today—and tomorrow—as a safeguard for stability and a reserve of fu- 
ture purchasing power—money that is kept within your community. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U. 8. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


FLAT HEDDLES & REEDS 


have become most popular, and in many cases almost 
indispensable among mills weaving fabrics of acetate, 


heddles and find them not only practical and successful 
but also the most economical. This is due to the non- 
adhesive nature of the stainless steel, granting a great 
saving of time and money in the cleaning of the harness. 
Stainless steel reeds, combs and some warp 

equipment are produced at our Philadelphia, Pa., 
Greenville, S. C., and Montreal, Canada plants in large 
volume, and wherever used are receiving the highest 


Our Research Staff is continually experimenting under 
all conditions with fibres of every type claims that 
the day is not far off when even drop wires and other 
parts contacting the acetate fibres will be available to you. 


If you are not informed on this modern means of lower- 
ing costs—increasing ~and i improving qual- 
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THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED! 


Thanks to the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of America’s industrial executives, 85 
million bond holders have bought U.S. Bonds 
in the gréatest savings program in history. 
Employees who have purchased billions of 
dollars of these bonds during the war now 
want to continue monthly purchases of savings 
bonds. Specific evidence of this desire to con- 
tinue saving for personal security and pros- 
perity through the Payroll Savings Plan was 
recently revealed by a survey which dis- 
closed that 90% wanted the Plan continued. 


Every employer can write in his own set of 
reasons why the Payroll Savings Plan should 
be continued as a part of his personnel rela- 
tions program, but the principal advantages 
are obvious: 


| A large reservoir of national sav- 
ings; a strong and stable bulwark 
against inflation. 


An “automatic” thrift habit for 
the worker; to increase content- 
ment and satisfaction in his job. 


. An opportunity for the employee to 
— maintain his “share in America” 
with the safest, easiest, most profit- 
able investment he can make. 


| 


fe 
An opportunity for the returned = === 
veteran to share in the Payroll ES 
Plan’s varied benefits. 


Your employees will require little “selling” on the 
idea—they are accustomed to their monthly saving 
habit. With the Treasury Department's savings bond 


program now in peacetime operation, your partner- , 


ship is again invited to continue this systematic, con- 
venient means of contribution to a prosperous peace- 
time future. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


tile 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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AUTOMATIC QUILL WINDING 


ANY MANUFACTURER of the newly devel- 
oped high speed Automatic Quill Winders will 
tell you that bobbins dependably accurate in 
dimensions, weight; and balance are essential 
to the efficient operation of the equipment, 
because of the high spindle speed and sensitive 
controls involved. 


U S BOBBINS MEASURE UP TO EVERY 


THE SPECIAL ENAMEL FINISH that protects 
the wood in U S Automatic Loom Bobbins is 
applied in the U § plant, under modern scien- 
tific control. It provides a lasting shield against 
the effects of heat and moisture on dimensional 
accuracy, and assures dependable uniformity. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
&0 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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BOBBIN SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENT: 


W. J. Westaway 


Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 


calls for US “Accent on Accuracy” 


OLD BOBBINS suitable for previous equip- 


‘ment won't prove satisfactory. Deformation 


caused by heat and moisture will contribute to 
a rapid increase in waste, and seriously limit 
the high production that 1s possible with Auto- 
matic Quill Winders operating with proper 
type U S Bobbins. 


NEW NEED IN RAYON PROCESSING 


U S MAKES THE BOBBIN YOU WANT... 
to any specification. Talk to a U S representa- 
tive before you set up your Automatic Quill 
Winders. He can help you with your needs 
for Bobbins, or for Shuttles, Rolls, or other 
U S products for processing any fiber. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 


ESTABLISHED {857 
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_ Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years | 
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EDITORIALS 


The Question of Cotton 

HE Soviet Government ts inaug- 
an eight-year plan for 
large-scale development of cotton 
growing. The expansion of the Rus- 


sian textile industry is creating a sharp- 


ly increased demand for cotton, and it 
is planned to meet the need by greater 
production of the fiber in Uzbekistan, 
in Central Asia. The program calls for 
both an expansion of the area devoted 
to cotton and an intensification of cul- 
tivation. 

The projected expansion of cotton 
production in Russia, and in some 
other foreign countries, accentuates the 
question of American policy with re- 
spect to cotton, It is a question of 
major economic importance for the 
United States. This country has been 
the world’s leader in cotton production 
for many decades. In all but a few 
recent years, it has grown more cotton 
than all other countries combined. 
Formerly it supplied not only its own 


needs, but also a large part of the re-_ 


quirements of other countries. Up un- 
til about ten years ago, the United 


States normally exported more than 


half of its cotton crop. This was the 
largest item in our foreign trade. 

In recent years the situation has 
charged, because of various factors. Be- 
fore the war, cotton production in sev- 
eral other countries was on the in- 
crease, while in the United States it 
became necessary to curtail the crop be- 
cause of large surpluses and low prices. 
Our cotton exports fell off for several 
years before the war; and when the 
conflict started they declined drastical- 
ly because. most of the foreign mar- 
kets were shut off. Now the question is, 
should the United States attempt to re- 
gain its foreign markets for cotton, in 
competition with increasing production 
in other countries, which would mean 
an expanded yield at lower prices, or 
should it restrict its output largely in 
keeping with the domestic market in 
order to maintain the price ? 

It will be a difficult decision to make. 
The question has long been debated, 
and opinions are sharply divided. 
When the Russian program was first 
announced not long ago, some of the 
agricultural authorities in Washington 


promptly took the view that this would 


necessitate an expansion of American 
production. Other students of the ques- 
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tion, however, fear that greatly ex- 
panded production and sharp competi- 
tion for foreign markets would sub- 
ject our cotton farmers to the risk of 
unprofitable prices. That has been true 
all too often in the past. 

Probably the best hope of Ameri- 
can cotton lies in an expanding do- 
mestic consumption. There has been a 
large increase in consumption in this 
country in the last several years, and 
there is still greater potential market 
here at home, given a continuation of 
general prosperity.—Richmond Times- 
Dis patch. 


Fair Words 


66 UR American system of free 

enterprise means simply this: 
Any man can work at any job he 
chooses. If he has enough capital he 1s 
free to set up any business he wants. 
Or workers and others can get capital 
by joining together and setting up a 
co-operative business. A worker is free 
to join a union and to bargain collec- 
tively for higher wages. 

Competition between business firms 
in a free market tends to bring profits 
to efficient managers who can produce 
the best products at the lowest price. 
This chance to make a profit by doing 
a better job than someone else has 
proved to be the most powerful incen- 
tive to a good management ever dis- 
covered. Workers have a strong incen- 
tive to co-operate with management 
and improve production because their 
unions can win them a share in the in- 
creased earnings. That is why free en- 
terprise brings the highest level of 
efficiency and therefore the highest liv- 
ing standard. 

“In a totalitarian state, the govern- 
ment dictates all policies. The govern- 
ment can tell an employer what to pro- 
duce and a worker where he shall 
work. There is no chance to make a 
profit; the worker's union has no power 
to raise his wages. Security depends on 
keeping the favor of one’s superior 
officer, and frequent purges are a sharp 
reminder that death or the concentra- 
tion camp are the penalties for those 
who lose favor. This has been true 
both in Nazi Germany and Communist 


- Russia. Utter ruthlessness on the part 


of the dictator government brings com- 
pliance, but it does not bring a high 


level of productivity. Production per 
man-hour in the United States before 
the war was three times that of Soviet 


Russia.” 


These remarkably far-sighted para- 
graphs come from Labor's Monthly 
Survey, an official organ of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. There can 
certainly be no quarrel with any of the 
sentiments expressed here. The unfor- 
tunate fact, however, is that much of 
organized labor sees, fit to disregard 
this pronouncement. 

Free enterprise is the only possible 
means of maintaining our present high 
standard of living and improving it 
through the years. Labor realizes that; 
at least its responsible members do, 
Yet we find large segments of organiz- 
ed labor doing their utmost to destroy 
that system of free enterprise. 

Labor wants wage increases. There's 
nothing abnormal, or even reprehensi- 
ble about that. The working man’s pay 
raise is the direct, tangible way that he 
thinks will improve his standard of 
living. But labor wants wage increases 
without price increases. It wants the 
manufacturer's income to remain static 
while it grabs a bigger slice of the pie. 
Labor proclaims it believes in free en- 
terprise, but ignores the fact that if 
the manufacturer's chance for profit 
disappears his business will be neither. 
free nor enterprise. 

Labor decries totalitarianism, but ap- 
parently only as it immediately affects 
labor. If management collapsed com- 
pletely, which it might well do if the 
inflationary effects of wages increases 
without price increases are carried to 
their logical conclusion, government 
will have to take over the functions 
of management. This will mean a 
totalitarian economy for the man who 
is willing to classify himself as labor 
as well as for the rest of us. 

Labor praises competition, but how 
can there be competition without prof- 
its or losses? Why should a man strive 
to build a better mousetrap if he does 
not believe it will earn him more 
money than the old-fashioned one 
made by his competitor? The better 
mousetrap builder, when he finds labor 
demanding all of his increased profits 
left after taxes, will fold up and let 
the people go back to throwing rocks 
at the rodents. This isn’t exactly con- 
ducive to a higher standard of living. 
—Manufacturers Recerd. 
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HANK CLOCKS 


ARE 


Rugged - Accurate- Dependable 


+ 


(25 ACTUAL SIZE) 


WE BUILD — 


RESET AND NON-RESET 


Single Hank Clocks Slasher Counters 
Double Hank Clocks Tenter Counters 
Triple Hank Clocks Twister Counters 


Single Pick Counters Inspection Table Counters 
Double Pick Counters | Sewing Machine Counters 
Triple Pick Counters Yardage Counters 
Rachet Counters Folding Machine Counters 
Rotary Counters Special Counters 


‘YOU CAN COUNT ON WAK COUNTERS’ 


WA 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
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Carter Heads Alahama Cotton Manutacturers 


OMER CARTER, manager of the Opelika ( Ala.) 

plant of Pepperell Mfg. Co., was elected president 
of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association at the 
closing session of its annual convention, April 19-20, at 
Biloxi, Miss. Mr. Carter succeeded L. Comer Jennings in 
that office. Claude M. Elrod, president of Boaz (Ala.) 
Mills, Inc., who had ‘been treasurer, was made vice-presi- 
dent of the association. : 
delivered by Dr. W. P. Jacobs, president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, Retiring President Jen- 
nings, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, and Gov. Chauncey Sparks of Alabama. 

New directors elected include L. H. Roberts of Linen 
Thread Co., Inc., Anniston, Ala., Paul A. Redmond, Jr., 
president of Alabama Mills, Inc., Birmingham, and Thomas 
Cousins, general manager of Dwight Mfg, Co., Alabama 
City. 

Dr. Jacobs urged the Alabama cotton industrialists to do 
all in their power to co-ordinate their thinking so as to meet 
the great problems ahead. He said that experiences have 
shown that, so far as influence is concerned, the industry 
is weak politically and otherwise, which makes the need 
for co-ordinated thinking greater, Each of the various state 
associations should regard the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association as its agent in overcoming problems that 
are common to all, Dr. Jacobs emphasized. 


Price control for the time being is to the best interests of 


the American public, declared Mr. Jennings in his annual 
report to the group. However, Mr. Jennings emphasized 
that the desired lull in government rules and regulations 
has not been realized and that what the business men of 
the country want is “government by law and not by bureau- 
cratic interpretation.”’ He ‘wished those who have attempted 
to rip American commerce apart would just humbly and 
thankfully follow the example business has set and give us 
better and better government at lower and lower cost.” 

The Office of Price Administration was charged by Dr. 
Murchison with being directly responsible for’ artificial 
scarcities, the result of long delays in the naming of prom- 
ised or expected price increases.. The president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute urged that “for that reason more than 
any other, O.P.A. must mend its ways, or it should be elim- 
inated beyond any question whatever. It is really changing 
the character of our economic system, forcing into trade 
practice devious ways never heard of in the transmission of 
goods from the factory to the consumer. When this is 
called to the.attention of O P.A. they merely shrug their 


shoulders and take no action... 


The O.P.A., intentionally or not, has been creating a 
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The Alabamans heard addresses — 


condition of artificial scarcities. They have contributed also 
to a retarded production, about which there has been much 
said. But there hasn't been much talk about the way O.P.A. 


aided a condition of artificial scarcity, and encouraged 


people to hold back goods.”’ 


The association went on record, through adoption of a 
resolution, condemning the Department of Agriculture's 
War Food Order 145, which, it insists, aggravates the short- 
age of corn starch, already one of the major problems con- 
fronting the textile industry, This order also was condemned 
as promulgating new cotton standards lower than those 
now in effect. Another resolution adopted by the cotton 
industrialists expressed the gratitude of the association to 
Sen. John Bankhead of Alabama for providing outstanding 
leadership and having performed a splendid service to the 
cotton farmer. 

Governor Sparks, the principal speaker at the banquet 
of the association, stressed the labor question, and the im- 
portance that both labor and management must recognize 
their responsibilities. If Alabama is to develop industrially, 
then it must face the problems of such cities as Chicago, 
Detroit and New York, where they are facing a chaotic 
labor situation, said the governor, and be ready to meet such 
problems. We are today in an era of mass relationships, 
and collective bargaining is a general right, he added. He 
urged that the law should hold both parties to a labor agree- 
ment, as well as any other agreement, to the fulfillment of 
the contract. 

As a convention aside, Dr. Murchison quoted Harry L. 
Bailey, one of the delegation of three which has just return- 
ed from a government mission to Japan, as saying that it 
will be many years, if ever, before Japan is again any- 
where nearly as strong in the cotton textile industry com- 
petitively as she was before the war. In his conversation 
with Mr. Bailey, Dr. Murchison was told that Japan now 
had only about 1,500,000 spindles active, though it was 
expected that by January, 1947, this number would increase 
to about 3,000,000, the lapse of time being necessary for 
repair work. During 1947, a further slow increase to about 
3,500,000 is expected, at which figure the Jap capacity is 
expected to remain several years. 

Japan will pay U. S. Commercial Corp., a subsidiary of 
C.C.C., which will supply most of the cotton, on the basis 
of our ten-spot market average, plus cost of handling. Pro- 
cessing will be under supervision of MacArthur's G.H.Q. 
and the product will be exported to the Pacific and other 
areas of most acute shortage in order to pay for the cotton. 
The cotton goods exports will be sold at a price the same 
as export ceiling in the United States, plus shipping cost. 
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By O. F. DAVENPORT, Factory Mutual Insurance Co., Charlotte 


— Before South Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association — 


UR purpose in insuring textile plants is not partic- 

ularly to°make money but to insure your ‘continuance 
in operation without interruption. Since your primary in- 
terest is production and fire safety is absolutely essential 
to continued production, it is easy to see that we have a 
common goal. 

Let's talk for a minute about the frequency of fires in 
cotton mills. Most of you are under the impression, I sup- 
pose, that you have a pretty good rating as a fire risk, but 
as a matter of fact fires occur more frequently in cotton 
mills than in any other industry. On a comparative basis 
with other industries, therefore, you are at the bottom of 
the list. To illustrate this point, approximately 66 per cent 
of all cotton mills insured by the Factory Mutual Com- 
panies have fires for which they file claims. with the in- 
surance company; on the other hand, only 15 per cent of 
all classes of risks insured in the Factory Mutuals have 
fires, That 15 per cent includes the cotton mills along with 
all other classes insured. So, if the cotton mills were con- 
sidered separately and all other classes of risks considered 
separately, we would find that only about ten per cent of 
the other classes of risks report fires. _ : 

There are many causes of fires in textile plants; I could 
name probably 200 or more. But I think if I should enum- 
erate a lot of causes you would promptly forget them, 
whereas you will probably remember that about 90 per 
cent of them can be placed in three groups. 


Lubrication and Maintenance 

The first, and probably as important as any, 1s improper 
lubrication and maintenance of machinery. About one- 
third of all the fires that we take claims on are due entire- 
ly to improper lubrication—improper lubrication with 
proper lubricants or using the wrong oils. Now, I am not 
here to sell any oils or to put in a good word for any oil 
company, but I do believe there is a lot of work that could 
be done in the plants in the way of lubrication service that 
not only would save you a lot of money but would stop 
about a third of all fires we have. 

The lubrication problem in the cotton mill is greater 
than in any other industry. I have visited a lot of plants, 
and I know I have never seen anywhere else the high-speed 
machinery that you have in the cotton mill. Along with 
this high-speed machinery you have more highly combusti- 
ble lint and fibers to be ignited by hot surfaces and sparks. 
If you get a spark anywhere you have a fire, because there 
is always lint in the air. I do not know how I would handle 
the lubrication problem in a cotton mill. While I have some 
ideas, they might not be practical. But I do feel that | 
would take advantage of the oil companies’ services when 
they offer to make a free survey of your needs. I should 
think, too, that it would be a good idea to have the lubri- 
cation of a textile plant under one man. It is a big job 
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and costs you a lot of money. A well trained lubricating 
engineer could, I believe, save many times his yearly salary 
by reducing oil and maintenance costs. If I were a mill 


-manager I would employ such a man and put him in full 


charge of the lubrication of all machinery. He would be 
responsible for the purchase and application of all lubri- 
cants. The oilers would work directly under him, while he 
would work with the major oil companies to obtain the 
benefit of their engineering and research service. A mill 


having such a lubrication engineer would use less oil; it 


would take less electrical power to operate the plant; and 
the cost for replacement parts and for maintenance would 
be less. The machinery and floors would be cleaner, and 
there would be fewer seconds due to oil spots. 


Electrical Equipment 


Another third of all cotton mill fires results from defec- 


tive electrical equipment. The defect may be thé result of 


an improper installation or due to the lack of good electrical 
maintenance. The most frequent offenders are broken con- 
nections between motors and switches on individual drives 
at spinning frames, looms, etc. If all installations were 
made in accordance with the National Electrical Code and 
maintained in first-class condition we should not have any 
electrical fires, but unfortunately that is not the case. Most 
of the connections of which I spoke are made with flexible 
metallic conduit and are secured at the switch and the 
motors with metal connectors. Due to vibration, these con- 
nections finally work loose and in the loose position are 
free to rub and chafe the insulation on the wires until the 
bare copper is reached. Then arcing occurs, and immediate- 
ly you have a fire. That trouble can be overcome only by 
constant supervision and constant maintenance. We believe 
that these connections can be improved and that the oil- 
resistant, rubber-covered type cable, with the connections 
properly made, is far superior to the ordinary wiring pulled 
in flexible metallic conduit. It is a little more subject to 
mechanical injury but has the advantage of being able to 
take a lot of abuse from vibration. It has been put through 
several million vibration tests, and nothing has happened. 
So on new installations we are recommending that this type 
of connection be used. 

Unsupported drop cords which pull out of their fasten- 
ings are another cause of fires. These drop cords are often 
damaged when overhead lint is brushed down or blown 
down by compressed air. Mills having this type of light- 
ing installations should be constantly on guard to prevent 
fire losses from this cause. A proper installation calls for 
the drop cords to be installed in conduit for proper support 
of the light fixture and shade. Another common electrical 
cause of fires is the arcing which frequently occurs in fuse 
boxes when the fuse boxes are left open or the knock-out 
plugs are left out. The result is that the boxes accumutate 
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A PARAMUL** 115.is an aqueous emulsion 
of wax and aluminum salts that is now 
45 widely used by textile manufacturers to impart 
> A (/ water repellency and stain resistance to fabrics. It is | 
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considerable lint, and the burning lint falls through the 
openings and ignites surrounding combustibles. 

Broken electric light bulbs are another cause of fires in 
cotton storage bins, etc. When a high wattage incandescent 
lamp is broken over such highly combustible occupancies as 
lap storage, cotton in the opener room, picker hoppers, 
cards, etc., a fire generally occurs, due to the hot filament. 
We have records of several very bad fires recently, where 
lights were broken over lap storage. The only way to guard 
against this hazard is not to locate lights directly over cot- 
ton laps, baled cotton, etc. But you need light, of course, 
sO our next suggestion is to use vaporproof or dustproof 
globes. We are now recommending such equipment in 
opener and picker rooms. The term “‘vaporproof,’’ inci- 
dentally, might be confusing to some of you, inasmuch as 
there are no vapors in opener and picker rooms. Actually 
the National Electrical Code, if strictly intepreted, would 
call for dust-tight fixtures at these locations, but we know 
that the vaporproof fixtures are equally effective and cost 
only about half as much. Fires due to electrical causes can 
be stopped or greatly reduced with good installation and 
maintenance, but you can not make any headway by waiting 
for the fire to occur and then repairing the faults afterwards. 
All electrical equipment should be inspected and necessary 
repairs made at frequent intervals. 


Foreign Material 

Another third of our fires is to be attributed to foreign 
material, to which most opening and picker room fires are 
attributed. Frankly, I think it is overplayed and that a 
good part of the opening and picker room fires is from 
other causes such as those previously discussed. There is 
no doubt, however, that foreign material is one of the main 
causes of opening and picker room fires, and it cannot be 
passed over lightly. I think you will be interested in a little 
study we have made during the last two years on such fires, 
We did not believe they were all caused by foreign ma- 


terial. If they were it would be very easy to put in a mag- 


netic separator and get it all out. I have prepared four 
charts which should be of general interest to you and which 
will show you graphically how the opening and picker 
room fire losses stand out like a sore thumb. 

Chart No. 1 shows a breakdown in percentages of the 
insurance value of an average cotton mill. This informa- 
tion was taken from the appraisal sheets of several average 
mills and averaged up, with the results indicated. Please 
note that opening and picker rooms represent only 31/, 
per cent of the total insurance value of an average. mill. 


CHART NO. 1 
Approximate insurance value each department in percentages 

Pct. 


Chart No. 2 shows the number of cotton mill fires from 
1935 to 1944. This represents a total of 6,335 fires. These 
are reported fires on which claims were made, and it is 
probably a fact that an equal number of unreported fires 
occurred. Only 149, representing 2.3 per cent of the total, 
occurred in cotton warehouses; whereas nearly half of all 
the fires reported, 3,106, occurred in opening and picker 
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rooms. This represents 49 per cent of the total number of 
fires. The weave room, probably to your surprise, is sec- 
ond only to the opening and picker room as a fire producer. 
Out of the total of 6,335 fires, 1,411 or 22.2 per cent 
occurred in the weave room. On subsequent charts I shall 


' point out that the loss per fire in the weave room is rather 


low, on the average. Any occupancy that produces about 
one-quarter of all fires, however, will certainly bear very 
strict attention. As we progress to the next chart and begin 
to talk dollars and cents, it should be kept in mind that 
our primary interest is reduction of the total number of fires. 
Jacquard weaving shows up as very good with reference 
to the total number of fires, which is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that relatively speaking there is very little jacquard 
weaving. On the next chart, however, you will see that the 
loss per fire in jacquard weaving is very high. 


CHART NO. 2 
Cotton Mill Fire Record, 1935-44 

Number of Fires No. Pct. 
Jacquard weaving ......... , 175 2.8 


Chart No. 3 shows the amount of loss in dollars for the 
same period as covered under Chart No. 2, namely, 1935 
to 1944. Over this period we paid to cotton mills insured 
in the Factory Mutuals $2,283,100, not including one or 
two catastrophic losses which if used might distort the 
picture. Briefly, we paid out this large sum of money to 
policy holders for the run-of-the-mill fires which separately 
seemed insignificant but collectively represent real money. 


CHART NO. 3 
Cotton Mill Fire Record, 1935-1944 


Amount ef Loss in Dollars 


Pct. 
Pct. of Total Amount Average Loss 

Cotton warehouse ........... 20 $461,600 $3,095 
Opening-Picking ............ 35.4 807,300 .° 260 
Jacquard weaving .:...:.....° 67 153,000 857 
Cloth and yarn storage....... 8 183,300 2,700 


Note the amount paid on claims arising from fires in 
cotton warehouses, and you can quickly appreciate why it 
is important not to have any fires here. Although only 2.3 
per cent of the number of fires occurred in cotton ware- 
houses, the loss of $461,000 represents 20.2 per cent of the 
total loss. Over a period studied, the average loss is $3,095 
per fire. If there were no cotton warehouse fires, your in- 
surance cost would be 20 per cent less. 

The opening and picker room comes next; and you will 
note that we paid $807,300 for fire losses in this occupancy, 
representing 35.4 per cent of the total amount paid out. 
You can therefore readily see that opening and _ picker 
rooms not only produce the greatest number of fires but 
that the over-all loss record in dollars is very bad. This 
is in spite of the fact that the value represented in these 
departments is only 3.5 per cent of the total value of the 
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WOVEN SUITING 42x 38 24/2 Warp and Filling DECORATIVE FABRIC 52x 40 20/1 Warp and Filling 


SACO-LOWELL flexible equipment* FOR SYNTHETICS 


You can start the manufacture of any type of synthetic yarn on the basis of experience gained for 
you by the experiments carried out in the development of this SACO-LOWELL flexible equipment* FOR 
SYNTHETICS. With this equipment you can blend, prepare and spin, simple or complex combinations 
of synthetic fibres efficiently and economically. 


You can avoid costly delays and needless experiments by consulting Saco-Lowell on the development 
of the organization and the selection of equipment necessary to blend, prepare and spin these and many 
more synthetic fibres. 

{ *A few simple changes will convert this equipment to cotton processing } 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS - BOSTON - Charlotte - Greenville - Atlanta 
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plant. If there were no opening and picker room fires your 
insurance cost would be 35 per cent less and you would 
begin to compare favorably with other classes of insured 
risks. 

The amount of loss in the card room is 5.7 per cent of 
the total, representing $152,300. The loss record in the 
spinning room compares favorably with that in the card 
room, although it is a little higher. Here the $161,500 
paid out represents 7.1 per cent of the total. The total 
amount paid out for weave room fires is $128,000, or 5.6 
per cent of the total. Please note that for jacquard weaving, 
although there are very few fires due to the fact that there 
is very little weaving, we paid $153,000 or 6.7 per cent 
of the total. As you see from the chart, a jacquard loom 
fire usually causes about ten times the average loss of an 
ordinary-loom fire. 

Cloth and yarn storage represents eight per cent of the 
total, or $183,000. Waste storage and handling stands out 
in a rather unfavorable light on this chart. This is because 
many waste houses are not properly: protected, some being 


entirely without sprinklers, and when a loss occurs it is. 


usually a total or near total loss. 
Chart No. 4 shows the loss ratio in reference to the value 
of each department. Some of those that show rather low 
would assume their relative. positions were it not for the 
extremely bad loss ratio of the opening and picker rooms. 
In other words, if the opening and picker rooms had. only 
3.5 per cent of the losses, which actually is their rightful 
quota based on values, then the other figures would assume 
their correct relative positions. 
CHART NO. 4 
Loss Ratio by Departments 


Amount Loss 
Insurance Value 


Pct. 

LOO 

Warehouses 145 


For the purpose of this discussion I think we can disre- 
gard everything except the opening and picker rooms, and 
I call your attention to the loss ratio of 1,012 per cent. So 
you see the opening and picker room is where the large loss 
occurs and where you could make a saving on your insur- 


ance by cutting down that loss. About two years ago we — 


-made a study. We sent out inspectors with questionnaires, 
arid you co-operated with us by helping to fill them out. 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED? 


Westerners must consume huge quantities of liquor, 
if a recent letter to H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., serves as an example. A Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., bar supply dealer wants to distribute the 
Butterworth “‘jigger’’ of which he has heard so much. 
The Butterworth “jigger” is a dyeing machine with 
a capacity of 150 gallons. It would be a very sur- 
prised cowboy who received that “shot.” 

“If you can sell Butterworth jiggers to the bars in 
Wyoming,” writes John H. S. Spencer of Butter- 
worth, ‘we might also call your attention to the fact 
that we make back-washers and squeezers. Their use 
until now has been limited to textile mills.” 
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They covered everything—type of cotton run, amount of 
cotton per opener line, arrangement, make and type of all 
equipment, speed of equipment, hours of operation, type 
of help, electrical equipment, oiling schedule, maintenance, 
and many other important items. It was, in fact, a com- 


“plete, detailed story of each opener and picker room. One 


of these was filled out by an inspector for every Factory 
Mutual-insured cotton mill in the South. With the amount 
of loss at each mill and a detailed layout and other per- 


tinent information on each plant we had a complete story, 


so that a real study could be made. In other words, we 
already knew who the bad actors were and we had enough 
information to find out why. We could ‘put our fingers on 
a lot of causes that we did not know about before. Before, 
we would go in and walk around and look wise, and if the 
wiring was not falling down and everything was fairly clean 
we would say it was all right. 

Regardless of the fine work that has been done in other 
fields, the opening and picker rooms have been left rela- 
tively untouched. In the Chrysler plant, for example, there 
is one oven that cost two or three thousand dollars. Our 
field inspectors could tell Mr. Chrysler that if he does not 
observe certain rules and does not observe certain precau- 
tions he will have a lot of trouble. On the other hand, we 
had no idea about the effect of overloading of opening and 
picker room machinery. It meant nothing to us if a mill 
ran 500 pounds of cotton per hour per opener line or 2,000 
pounds of cotton per hour per opener line. The results of 
our studies were not very startling. We did not think they 
would be, but we found out a few things which I should 
like to tell you about. For example, mills which have had 
a survey by a reliable oil company have 15 per cent fewer 
fires than the average. That is interesting. Opening and 
picker rooms that are humidified have quite a few fires 
below the normal. Their percentage is very good. It is 
almost too good to mention; it is only one-third of the 
normal. We do not know how conclusive those results are, 
because only a few are humidified; but we do believe that 
humidification has some effect on the fire losses. I believe 
the majority of the operators are opposed to it because it 
does not permit fluffing of the cotton, but from the fire 
prevention standpoint it is a good thing. 

Another thing we found out about is blending. We 
used to go in and, when we found 200 bales of cotton, 
recommend that it be reduced to a minimum. The super- 
intendent would say: “We have. done that; 200 is the 
minimum.’ From the results of this study we have found 
that many of the best mills in the South are blending from 
six bales per hopper—dmills that are doing fine work. So if 
you want to blend from 30 bales you should have five 
blenders. We feel that the minimum is six bales per 
blender, so if we go into an opening room and find six 
blenders and from 90 to 100 bales of cotton we are likely 
to suggest that the operator at least give consideration to 
these findings and get along with fewer bales. 

We also found that mills that run with their blending 
hoppers over two-thirds full have more fires, because. addi- 
tional loading creates chokes and causes extensive wrapping 
of cotton around bearings. Running vertical openers at 
very high speed will cause more fires. If you run a vertical 
opener at over 800 r.p.m. the risk is increased. The speed 
of the horizontal cleaner has the same influence. If the 
horizontal cleaner is run at over 550 r.p.m. the fire loss 
goes up. The speed of the centrif-air machine should be 
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The*tnside, as well as the outside surface, of a\ Dayco 
Long Draft Apron is manufactured with the proper 
coefficient of friction. That is one of the reason’ why 
Dayco Aprons stay on. The overseer of one of the\most 
modern mills in the United States attested to this fact 
with these graphic words, “Dayco is the first aprgn | 
ever saw that you wouldn’t lose a few when jou 
started up”. 

A great many other advantages have been engineertd 


into Dayco Aprons, They are uniform, nondirectional, 
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DAYCO APRONS 


WON'T CURL 
WON'T SPLIT 
WON'T CRACK 
WON'T BREAK 
WON'T GROOVE 
WON'T DISTORT 
WON'T FLIP OFF 
WON'T PICK UP LINT 


unaffected by hard ends and their drafting qualities 
remain constant. They are held to a tolerance of .004 
inches in thickness. These are all reasons why Dayco 
Aprons give 10% more uniform yarn, 

For full information on Dayco Aprons, as well as all 
other Dayton textile products, write for the new textile 
catalog. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N., C. 


SINCE 1934 
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Main Sales Office: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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between 400 and 500 r.p.m. If you go above that you have 
more fires. I believe those speeds are about the recommend- 
ed speeds of the manufacturers. We did not go to the man- 
ufacturers because we wanted to find out what was actually 
happening. 

The amount of cotton handled per line per hour has a 
direct effect. The number of fires increases in direct pro- 
portion with the loads handled up to 1,000 pounds per 
line. Above 1,000 pounds per line the losses increase sharp- 
ly in number and amount of loss. We found one or two 
cases, where mills were running over 2,000 per hour per 
opening line but had very good records. We looked into 
that and found it due to an excellent maintenance program. 

Another cause of fires is running reworkable waste, as 
we had always suspected. A way to get around that is to 
run the waste through a garneting machine, which breaks 


it up into staple lengths. Most of the mills do not like | 


that, because it adds an extra operation. I asked one. man 
what he thought about it, and he said he liked it very 
much because if he did not do it he always had to be put- 
ting out fires. Some mills follow the procedure of return- 


ing the sliver waste direct to the opener or picker ‘lines, 


and their fire losses are above those of the mills with garnet- 
ing machines. The second best method is to return the 
waste direct to the line in the picker room. The worst 
method, so far as fire is concerned, is to take it back to the 
opener room and feed it in with your cotton. The long 
sliver has a chance to wrap around the bearings of the 
various cleaning machines. There is probably a lot to be 
said about that from your point of view; but I should think 
that putting it back in the picker room, which is the sec- 
ond best method, is to be desired, because you do not have 
to transport it back to the opening room. 

We believe that in order to remove most of the foreign 
material—that is, scrap metal and ferrous material—from 
the opening lines each should be provided with some kind 


of magnetic separator. At the time we made this study 


there were only a few magnetic separators installed. They 
are not a‘cure-all, but they will help. There are two types, 
the permanent magnet and the electro magnet. We were 
very much opposed to the permanent magnets at first be- 
cause we did not think they had the power; but we think 
now if they are put in properly, in pairs, they will do a 
pretty good job. 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT TESTS 


—As Explained to the South Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association — 


By JOHN A. REAGAN, JR., Vocational Director 
Sonoco Products Co.; Hartsville, S. C. 


GREAT many industrialists are skeptical about the 

use of pre-employment tests because they are hesi- 
tant to change their present employment procedures which 
have been reasonably satisfactory to new methods that have 
not been thoroughly tried. That skepticism is justified, be- 
cause too many times the tests have been used to replace 
the original employment procedure, and that is wrong. 
There are no tests of any nature to replace the regular em- 
ployment procedure; they are designed to supplement it. 
[ want to stress that point. The tests are merely one factor 
in deciding upon the applicant. They are to be used to sup- 
plement the present employment procedure and not to re- 
place it. 

There are three types of tests used to supplement em- 
ployment procedures. They are: (1) APTITUDE TESTS, 
which are used to determine whether an individual has the 
capacity or ability to learn a job if he is given adequate 
training. (2) ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, which measure 
how well the individual can do the job or what he knows 
about it at the time the testing is being done. (3) DEX- 
TERITY TESTS. These tests differ from the ability and 
achievement tests. Through dexterity tests the finger and 
manual dexterity, as well as muscular co-ordination, is. re- 
vealed much more accurately than with any other procedure. 

At Sonoco, we use all three types of these tests. Before 
getting into discussion of the testing program I think it 
would be better to tell you something about the products 
that Sonoco manufactures, because I think this knowledge 
will give you a better understanding of the type of work 
our employees do and how we use the tests in selecting 
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them. As most of you already know, we manufacture car- 
riers for the textile industry. These include cones and tubes, 
roving cans, cots, underclearer rollers, and other items, in- 
cluding containers, all out of paper. 

In the manufacture of cones and some tubes it is neces- 
sary that the worker use his hands to an unusual degree. 
The actual winding of practically all of the cones and tubes 
is done by machine, but we do have some special orders 
for hand-wound cones and tubes; and the hands are used 


considerably in the finishing processes on these articles, both 


hand-made and machine-made. 

The job of cone racking, for instance, requires a person 
with a high degree of manual dexterity, as the rate of pro- 
duction is high. It is necessary that the worker place the 
cones on a continually moving drying rack by hand. Many 
other operations in our plant require skill in using the 
hands. These would include work on the grinders, where 
the cones receive their velvet surface; in the Duco depart- 
ment, where they have the noses tipped; in the tube depart- 
ments, where the tubes are cut and perforated; in the drug 
can department, where the containers are assembled; and 
other operations throughout the entire plant. In the assem- 
bly of the drug cans and containers the employee has to put 
the parts together fast, as the belt runs by, so we must know 
a good deal about the person's dexterity. 

We build much of our machinery and are constantly ex- 
perimenting with new machines. Since it is necessary to 
have a fairly large maintenance group, naturally we have 
quite a number of machinists. We use our aptitude and 
maintenance tests in selecting a machinist just as we do in 
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BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


RED CAP 


Sodium Flakes 


great improvement 


and entirely satisfactory in 
our actual plant operations.” 


*Quoted from a textile manufacturers’ letter. 


HE above statement from a Southern Textile Manufacturer is one of many letters 
T we are receiving from Leather and Textile manufacturers since Barium introduced 
their new Rep Cap Sodium Sulphide Flakes on the market. The tested experience of 
other users are indicated in the following excerpts from other letters. From these you 
can gain a clear and accurate idea of the exceptional quality of RED CAP SODIUM 


SULPHIDE FLAKES. 


‘“Qur laboratory reports your sodium sulphide 
produced the following results: ‘% of insoluble 
material—.0006; % of sodium sulphide—60.88 ; 
sodium thiosulfate—NONE; Fe ppm—4.” 


—A Southern Rayon Manufacturer. 


‘“‘We have found that the iron content was below 
.0015% and the sodium sulphide content above 
60%.” 

—A Midwest Leather Manufacturer. 


‘‘We find the sulphide to be very uniform, light 
colored flakes, and our laboratory reports sodium 
sulphide as 61.9% and a very good material.” 


—A Midwest Leather Manufacturer. 


‘‘We examined the Sodium Sulphide for metallic 


impurities by means of the Spectrograph, which 


showed it to be remarkably free from the metallic 


impurities which would normally be expected to 
be present.” 
—An Eastern Rayon Manufacturer. 


“We have made laboratory dyeings using your 
Sodium Sulphide Flakes and find it to be satis- 
factory in every respect.”’ 

—A Southern Rayon Manufacturer. 


‘We believe that you are quite correct in your 
assumption that this is an exceptionally high 
quality product.” 

-An Eastern Leather Manufacturer. 


THE USE OF BARIUM’S NEW RED CAP SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES MAY 
ENABLE YOU TO MORE EASILY MAINTAIN YOUR HIGH STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Write today for free sample 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST QUALITY SODIUM SULPHIDE FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
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selecting a worker for one of the manufacturing depart- 
ments or for a stenographer or clerk for the offices. 

We have an education standard of fifth grade or better 
for production workers and general labor employees. If the 
applicant did not finish high school but did get through 
the fifth grade, or further up, to one year in high school, 
he is given one aptitude test and one dexterity test. The 
aptitude or intelligence test consists of 50 questions per- 
taining to memory, numbers, vocabulary, spatial perception, 
and reasoning. These questions are not too difficult. In 
grading the tests each part (that is, memory, numbers, etc.) 
is graded separately, and the various subjects can be .taken 
into consideration as they are related to the job the appli- 
cant will do if accepted. The applicant is given 12 minutes 
in which to complete his answers to these 5O questions, and 
a passable grade is 40 to 50. 


Next, the applicant is given a dexterity test. Discs are 
removed from pegs on a board and placed in a tray beside 
the board, First the applicant places ten discs on each of 
the ten pegs, one at a time, using his left hand only. He ts 
timed and a record made of the time. . The discs are then 
removed from the pegs, and we ask him to repeat the op- 
eration with his right hand, again timing him. After this 
is completed, the discs are again removed from the pegs 
to the tray, which is placed at the top of the board. The 
applicant then places the discs on the pegs, using both hands 
simultaneously, and a record is made of that time. In the 
last trial the applicant uses both hands alternately. After 
he has finished, the time required to complete each of the 
operations is added and the total applied to a percentile 
table. The percentile standards have been arrived at by 


giving the test to present workers of known ability in 


various kinds of work.. In this dexterity test we endeavor 
to determine how quickly a man moves his fingers, his 
manual dexterity and muscular co-ordination. For the 
worker who is constantly picking up cones and placing them 
on a rack on a machine or is assembling drug cans this 1s 
very valuable knowledge for us. We have proven that any- 
one who is able to place these discs on the pegs in less than 
eight minutes has an excellent dexterity, from eight to ten, 
a good dexterity, and over ten, a poor dexterity. — 

If the applicant has had more than two years of high 
school, then he is given a basic employment test. This test 
contains 100 problems having to do again with memory, 
numbers, vocabulary, spatial perception, and reasoning. 
The questions are a little more dificult than those in the 
Basic B Test. There are no catch questions. The standards 
for this test, as well as the Basic B, are arrived at by giving 
the tests to workers of known ability. Usually an acceptable 
gradé is about 50 or 60. 

An applicant might fail completely on some phase of 
the test; that is, he might fail completely on vocabulary but 
have good grades on memory and reasoning. The failure 
on one or two does not necessarily disqualify him, as we 
use the total score; but it 1s possible to use this test if you 
have a job classification that requires an applicant to be 
good in any of these subjects. 
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To all applicants for work of a mechanical nature we 
give either the Basic B or Basic Employment Test, depend- 
ing on their education, two or three written mechanical 
achievement tests, the number depending on their past ex- 
perience, and one mechanical assembly test. In the Basic 
Employment Test we hope to obtain general intelligence 
and aptitude information, and in the other three written 
tests we hope to gain the actual knowledge that the man 
has of machines, tools, parts, etc. 

Stenquist Test I is the easiest of the three achievement 
tests and consists entirely of associating objects or parts. 
For instance, the man is given the sheet and asked to tell 
which object in one section is associated with an object in 
another section. Stenquist II has one exercise in which 
the applicant must associate parts and one exercise in which 
general questions are asked concerning the workings of 
several machines, and the third exercise consists of identti- 
fying parts and of knowledge of operation of a simple 
boom or crane. The Stenquist Tests are the oldest and per- 
haps the best tests to determine an applicant's familiarity 
with machine shops and mechanical objects.. In the Sten- 
quist II the questions are about gear mechanisms of ma- 
chines, for instance, where the gears go, where the air cur- 
rent comes from, etc. 

If the man has had a little more experience we use a third 
mechanical test, which is called the O'Rourke Test. This 
is a little more difficult than the other two mentioned but 
very much like them, and it has many good uses. We hope 
to gain practically the same knowledge from this test that 
we do from the Stenquist I and H, but it is used mainly for 
those who are advanced in mechanical experience. 

Recently we had an applicant for a job as machinist who, 
according to his statements, had had considerable previous 
experience in mechanical work and had worked in several 
large shops. It so happened that he was from a different 
section of the country, and it was impossible to verify his 
references immediately. We were in need of a good ma- 
chinist, and therefore to check his statements we attempted 
to give him the achievement tests. From those tests we 
learned that the applicant had apparently misrepresented 
the facts on his application, for he could not answer the 
simplest questions pertaining to mechanics or mechanical 
objects. We proved by the achievement tests that the appli- 
cant did not-have the experience as a machinist that he had 
told us he had. Other factors were considered, and the 
applicant was not given the job. | 

The mechanical assembly test, which was compiled by one 
of our men now in service, consists of ten items such as a 
spark plug, a bicycle bell, a three-way plug, and a clothes 
pin. When the applicant gets this box, the items are torn 
apart, the parts of each one being in a compartment separate 
from the others. The applicant is told that he will have 20 
minutes in which to assemble the articles. The only tool 
necessary is a small screw driver. After the 20 minutes has 
passed the applicant is graded on the assembly. Each one 
of the items has a different value, usually depending upon 
the number of parts that it takes to make the item com- 
plete. In the event that the applicant does not put the item 
together correctly, one point is deducted for each part that 
he leaves out and for each part that is put in incorrectly. 
The total score is added and applied to a percentile table. 
The standards were set by giving the same test to good em- 
ployees with experience in this type of work, machinists 
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Improvements are born here 


Many textile manufacturers have been able to 
improve their product or process with the help 
of our textile laboratory at Greenville, S.C. Our 
experienced technicians are always happy to 


be of service on textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, $. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, $. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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and men who have mechanical ability and have proved it 
on the job. 
The mechanical assembly test is a good measuring scale, 


although there is one criticism of it. Some feel that certain 


applicants are more familiar with the items to be assembled 
than others are arid that therefore the test determines their 
familiarity with the objects rather than their mechanical 
aptness. But the fact remains that the test has proved itself 
to be a serviceable measuring scale. 

We also have a set of aptitude and achievement tests 
for our stenographers and clerks. If the applicant knows 
shorthand and is applying for a job where that is used we 
give her the complete standard Stenogauge Tests. These 
are achievement tests, consisting of dictation, transcription 
and spelling. If the applicant does not know shorthand 


but will have to type, she is given a typing test instead of 


the dictation test. The test is then graded, and a percent- 
age of accuracy is arrived at through use of the manual 
which accompanies the Stenogauge Tests. This figure and 
the score made on dictation, typing and spelling are added 
together to get the total number of points, which total 1s 
then applied to a chart to arrive at the rank of the appli- 
cant. This is a standard chart. The rank standard for our 
company, however, is obtained by giving the test to ex- 
perienced workers and arriving at an average. 


We also give to these applicants a test called Clerical D, 
in which four subjects are covered: verifying, extending, 
checking and classifying correspondence. This is a combina- 
tion test. By using this test we feel that we can determine 
from the percentage of accuracy of the questions answered 
whether or not an applicant is adapted to or experienced 
in such things as verifying, extending, checking or classi- 
fying correspondence. Young and inexperienced applicants, 
of course, do not make a high grade; and allowances are 
made for this. 

Another test that we give to our applicants for steno- 
graphic or clerical work—a rather interesting little test—is 
an Interest Analysis Test. There is no time limit on this, 
and we request the applicant to answer all questions truth- 
fully and believe they usually do. There are no right or 
wrong answers to the questions. We ask the applicants to 
answer them frankly and not take too much time, because 
if they do they might change their minds. We tell them 
there are no grades on it and it will not determine whether 


they are accepted or rejected. By this test we can measure > 


their interest, to determine if the applicant has an extrovert 
interest credit or an introvert interest credit. The type of 
job determines whether the applicant should have an extro- 
vert or introvert credit. For instance, if we had an appli- 
cation for a job as a clerk or stenographer or typist or re- 
ceptionist in the personnel department we would insist that 
she have an extrovert interest, which would mean that she 
liked a variety of subjects and was interested in more than 
one thing, which would enable her to be good in handling 
people or in the variety of work done by that department. 
If, on the other hand, we have a job open in which the em- 
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ployee might have to do nothing but dictation and tran- 
scription or filing and typing work we would prefer that 
she have introvert interest, for if such is the case she will 
be satisfied to do that one thing over and over again, as 
she has few interests. A basic employment test, already 
covered, is also given the applicant. We also use this test on 
several other classes of applicants, usually depending on the 
job for which application is made. 

Another test we give our applicants, especially discharged 
service men, is what 7§ called a vocation quiz, designed 
especially for the returned G. I. If you will take this test 
and answer it accurately I bet it will tell just exactly what 
you are doing now. We give it to veterans who apply for 
work, especially where these boys did not go into service 
from Sonoco or where there has been cutting down, doing 
away with the job the veteran previously had. 

Recently we needed a man for handling perpetual inven- 
tory work in our supply room, and we used this test to ad- 


vantage. There were five applicants, returned service men, 


and before we began with the rest of the tests we gave each 
of them this Vocation Quiz. According to the quiz, we 
found that three of the five qualified; and one of the three 
got the job, after consideration of all the facts as well as 
the tests. Anyone can take this quiz, but it is primarily de- 
signed for discharged servicemen. 

At Sonoco we do not feel that tests are absolutely fool- 
proof, but we definitely believe that they are an important 
factor in selecting the worker. Let me stress again that 
a testing program is to be used as a supplement to and not 
a replacement for the regular employment procedure, and 
we believe they are about 80 per cent accurate. 

You must determine the standards in your own plant. 
This is a very important phase of the testing program. Un- 
til you establish your standards for your testing program 
you had better not put it in. The standards can be estab- 


lished, as I have mentioned, by giving the tests to em-. 


ployees who are known to be good in that particular line 


-of work and then setting a-standard by averaging the grades 


made by those employees. Without such established stand- 
ards the tests will not serve your purpose; with them, you 


- will be surprised to find how much they will help you. 


If you do decide to institute a testing program it is very 
important that you have a properly trained person to give 
the tests. Frequently the professional tester is so wrapped 
up in the results or in the statistical aspects of the program 
that he is inclined to forget the individual and the personal 
and industrial relations, in the administration of the tests. 
If an applicant is treated well he leaves with a good im- 
pression, whether he gets the job or not. The people in 
charge of testing programs, therefore, should be under- 
standing, courteous and sympathetic toward the applicant. 
The applicant should be given a feeling of importance. 
If he does not qualify, so far as the results of the test are 
concerned, it would be pointed out to him that he is not 
suited for the particular kind of work for which he was 
being tested but that he might be suited to some other job 
which might be open or some job in another plant. Frank- 
ly, the job of turning down an applicant is not easy, and it 
is difficult for any one person to say how it should be done. 

Another thing you should have if you decide to institute 
a testing program is a good place to give the tests. You 
should have a room large enough to accommodate a group, 
equipped preferably with study (Continued on Page 44) 
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graphically how this convenient, easy thrift habit works. It suggest goals to 


0 help increase 


Take-Home Savings” 


THE Treasury Department has published two new booklets to help you 
and your employees realize the utmost benefit from your Payroll Savings 
Plan—benefits proportioned to the extent your employees add to “take 
home savings” by buying and holding U.S. Savings Bonds. 

“Peacetime Payroll Savings Plan” for key executives offers helpful 
suggestions on the conduct of the Payroll Savings Plan. In addition, it 
quotes leaders of Industry and Labor and their reasons for supporting 


“This Time It’s For You” is for distribution to employees. It explains 


save for and how much to set aside regularly in order to attain their ob- 
jectives. If you have not received these two booklets, or desire additional 
quantities, communicate with your State Director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bond Division. oes 
See your Payroll Savings Plan through to maintain your share in 
America’s future. It is sound economics and a powerful force for good 
today—and tomorrow—as a safeguard for stability and a reserve of fu- 
ture purchasing power—money that is kept within your community. 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Depariment and Advertising Council 
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Good Mill Lighting Fixtures 


By JAMES T. 


RESENTED in this article is a practical description of 

the various types of fixtures to which we have referred 
in previous issues which contained the series, Good Mill 
Lighting. In this connection we shall go back over the 
various departments of the cotton mill and point out the 
advantages and disadvantages of certain types of fixtures for 
each application, and the reasons for such opinions. 

As referred to in the Feb. 1, 1946, issue of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, we mentioned that in the opening and picker 
rooms that vapor-proof or dust-tight fixtures be used in 
conformity with the requirements of the insurance com- 
panies because of the dust hazards and the potential danger 
of a fire due to ignition of this dust and lint by exploding 
or flashing incandescent lamps. The reason for the use of 
this particular type of fixture is that the incandescent light 


Fig. I—A typical dust-tight fixture. 


bulb itself is completely enclosed by means of a clear glass 
globe which would prevent any ignition of dust or lint due 
to any type of failure which the incandescent light bulb 
might have. Fig. 1 shows a typical fixture of this type, such 
as is manufactured by the Benjamin Electric Co. However, 
this same type of fixture is manufactured by a number of 
other concerns specializing in lighting equipment. This 
name is being mentioned inasmuch as these pictures are 
supplied through the courtesy of this company. 

Fig. 2 shows the application of the fluorescent light to 
the same purpose, that is, in opening and picker rooms, 
inasmuch as it is provided with a clamp-on cover which 
would prevent the tubes from dropping out of the sockets 
of the fixture due to rough handling or treatment or to 
breakage while in use by means of brooms or cleaning hose 
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Fig. 2——A dust-tight fluorescent fixture for opening and picker rooms. 


or other accidents. You can see how this glass cover is 
clamped on to the bottom of the fixture by means of an 
enclosed frame with felt gaskets. This is what we generally 
term as the 100-watt, or ““double-40” fluorescent fixture. It 
takes two 40-watt tubes and consumes 20 watts power loss 
in the transformer or ballast, making a total of 100 watts 
for the complete fixture. This fixture is approximately 50 
inches long over-all and approximately 12 to 14 inches 
wide. 

Fig. 3 is the fixture to which most. of the reference is 
made in Good Mill Lighting, TexTIL—E BULLETIN, Feb. 1, 


March 1, and April 1, 1946, inasmuch as it is an. open- 


ended 100-watt or ‘“double-40” fixture, having, as the fixture 
in Fig. 2, two 40-watt fluorescent tubes and 20 watts power 
loss in the ballast, making it also a 100-watt fixture. It is 


Fig. 3-——-A fixture for use in carding, spinning, spooler, warper and 


drawing-in rooms as well as storage areas, 


approximately of the same dimensions as the one described 
just above. It will be noted that this fixture is neither closed 
on the ends nor covered on the bottom by a glass panel, 
inasmuch as it may be used in areas where these extra pre: 
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E generally comes alone to see you. You 
called for him because something’s gone 
wrong with a machine or process... 

Now you tell him about it, and it turns out 
he knows a lot about equipment just like 
yours, Nine chances out of ten he can tell you 
right off what to do. You feel better right away. 

And the tenth chance? Well, that’s the tough 
nut. Our man goes away ... and comes back 
double! Yes, he brings another man who may 
be a chemist... or a former machine designer 

. or a former shop superintendent . . . but 
definitely a specialist. These two men between 
them can almost always fix your tough nut 
problem. 

But how about that one problem that stumps 


a" 
q 


both men? Now you get something special! 


The research laboratory enters the picture 


... a new formula is developed .. . the refin- 
ery produces a trial lot... 
sample. 

You try the new stuff — and it’s O.K.! Then 
you tell your Boss: ‘Sure was a headache, but 
here’s how I licked it...” 

And you did! Didn’t you think of calling the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer? 


and you receive a 


* * * 


Call your local Shell Representative, or write 
Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, New York; or 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California. 
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cautions are not necessary. Therefore, it is a fixture that may 
be used very satisfactorily in the card room and spinning 
room, as well as in spooler room, warper room, drawing-in 
room and storage areas, for some types of office use or 
practically anywhere else where general lighting would be 
needed. It is a relatively light weight fixture compared to 
the closed-end type and is made by most of the standard 
fixture manufacturers. 


Fig. 4—Most appropriate for the weave room is the fixture above. 


Fig. 4 shows the fixture that is the answer to the weave 
room overseer’s prayer and that is a fixture for two 40-watt 
fluorescent tubes that has been heavily porcelaif-enameled 
inside and out; completely, so that there ts no bare metal 
exposed to the atmosphere. The purpose of the enameling 
over the whole portion of the fixture is to prevent rust and 
deterioration due to the excessive humidity which is always 
present in the weave room. This is a rather heavy fixture 
due to its construction features and to the complete porce- 
lain enamel obtained either from Benjamin Electric Co. or 
several manufacturers, inasmuch as this particular type fix- 
ture is manufactured in limited quantities expressly for the 
textile industry. 

In the April 1 issue, under discussion of the weave room 
lighting, we took into consideration the continuous row type 
of lighting fixture over the wide looms, running across the 
mill with the tubes parallel to the run of the warp on the 
loom. These are standard fixtures; such as the one just 
described above with complete porcelain enameled treat- 
ment, mounted end to end by means of a top channel as 


Fig. .5——A useful unit when installing continuous rows of lighting 
fixtures in rooms equipped with wide looms. 


shown in Fig. 5. This fixture may be hung best by the use 
of coachrods fastened to the ceiling. 
The other type of fixture, the individual fluorescent units 
r ‘double-40" units may be hung either with 14-inch rod 
formed so as to support the fixture by means of screw-eyes 
or other types of support on the ceiling. Or you might use 
conduit to support the fixture from the ceiling, although 
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by a soldered joint in the outlet box. 


this is a somewhat bulky type of mounting, except in some 
cases where ingenious ideas for such have been developed. 
Still another method which has proven to be very satisfac- 
tory as well as quick and easy to install is the use of 
cadmium- plated, rust-resisting hanging chain, generally re- 
ferred to as’ ‘jack chain.” 

There have been a lot of opinions advanced by mill 
operators who contend that the chains catch excess lint. 
This objection has been easily overcome in a number of 
cases by no more than the usual round of cleaning and 
blowing down that is usually performed in mills at the 
proper times. 


Speaking of hanging fluorescent fixtures, Fig 6 shows . 


the Hydee hanger, which has proven itself to be ideal for 
this purpose. The chain and the ceiling bracket, which 
support the fixture, are all cadmium plated to prevent rust- 
ing and other agencies which might tend to let a fixture 
drop with resulting damage. This Hydee hanger will fasten 
directly to a four-inch octagon outlet box, which might be 
mounted either upon the ceilings or beams in connection 
with the conduit wiring system. 

It is always advisable to have the cords of the fluorescent 
fixtures made up with attachment plug caps on the end so 
as to enable them to be plugged into an outlet box recep- 
tacle on the ceiling instead of being permanently connected 


Fig. 6——-A unit for suspending fluorescent fixture from. ceilings. 


This has a two-fold 
advantage of making an easy installation and at the same 
time allowing the fixture to be fully as easily disconnected 
and taken down in case it should ever be necessary to clean 
or repair it. 

The writer wishes to thank officials of Locke Cotton 
Mills at Concord, N. C., Glen Raven Mills at Kinston, 
N. C., and those in the various plants of the American Yarn 
& Processing Co. at Mt. Holly, N. C., as well as Carolina 
Asbestos Co. of Davidson, N. C., Johnston Mills Co., Barn- 
hardt Mfg. Co., Highland Park Mfg. Co., all of Charlotte, 
N. C., Anchor Mills of Huntersville, N. C., and the Corne- 
lius (N. C.) Mills, Inc., for their friendly and constructive 
comments on this series of articles on mill lighting. Your 
further comments are invited. 


British Textile Exports Reveal Increase 


Exports by Britain’s textile industries, including apparel, 
during the first quarter of this year, are valued at £38,960,- 
000, a 54 per cent increase over the average of the same 
period in 1938. This leaves another 21 per cent to go be- 
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fore the over-all goal of a 75 per cent value increase by the 
end of the year is attained. A breakdown into the main 
export classifications shows the cotton industry as the main 
drag in the textile field. Exports of cotton manufactures in 
the first quarter increased by only 2014 per cent in terms 
of pounds sterling, compared with advances of 54 per cent 
for woolen and worsted products; 330 per cent for silks and 
rayons; 56 per cent for miscellaneous textiles, which in- 
cludes linens, and 64 per cent for apparel. 

Quantitatively, yardage figures are for the most part still 

way below 1938 amounts, with the single exception of rayon 
and spun rayon piece goods, which in the first quarter to- 
taled nearly three and a third times the 1938 figures for this 
period. Piece goods shipments to the United States con- 
tinued below pre-war levels except for am 11 per cent in- 
crease in lines. Cotton piece goods exports for the first 
quarter totaled 135,754,000 square yards, valued at £9,940,- 
243. The United States took 1,058,000 square yards, valued 


at £113,432. 


The Union of South Africa was the largest purchaser, 
buying 26,286,000 square yards and was closely followed 
by Australia, with 25,714,000 square yards. British India 
took only 2,208,000 square yards and Canada 950,000 


_ square yards.. Woven woolen piece goods exports totaled 


13,537,000 yards, valued at £4,081,127. The United States 
took 526,000 square yards of this. Worsted piece goods 
exports reached 5,296,000 yards, valued at £1,998,685. Of 
this quantity, the United States took 226,000 square yards. 
Exports of 100 per cent rayon and spun rayon fabrics to- 
taled 25,580,714 yards, valued at £3,789,987. Over 15 
million yards of this amount went to Australia and the 
Union of South Africa. Linen piece goods exports totaled 
7,093,000 square yards, valued at £1,459,209, of which the 
United States took over one-half, 3,599,000 square yards, 
valued at £646,212. 


Cotton Export Extended 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has announced that 
its program to increase cotton exports by means of differen- 
tial payments to exporters or the sale of Commodity Credit 
Corp. cotton for export below domestic prices will be con- 
tinued through June 30, 1947. This program was begun in 
November, 1944, in accordance with provisions of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944. Registered export sales through 
April 13, 1946, totaled 1,844,935 bales. Most of this export 


cotton was bought from C.C.C, at four cents a pound below 
domestic prices. On the remainder, bought in the open 
market, the exporters have received a C.C.C. cash payment 
of four cents a pound. 

The department also announces that ‘cash payments of 
the export differential hereafter will be made from funds 
available under Section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th Con- 
gress, and not from capital funds of the C.C.C. The section 
provides for the use of a portion of the duties collected 
under the customs laws to encourage the exportation of 
agricultural commodities and products therefrom. C.C.C. 
will continue to sell its owned and pooled stocks at the 
export price in those cases where its stocks can be sold to 
cover registered sales. However, the corporation’s stocks are 
decreasing rapidly and it will be necessary hereafter to pay 
the cash differential onan increasing proportion of the cot- 
ton exports. 


Certificates of incorporation have been issued to a number 


of North Carolina firms dealing in textiles. Glen Raven 


Cotton Mills, Inc., of Glen Raven will deal in all kinds of 
textiles and fabrics, with an authorized capital stock of $2,- 
000,000 and subscribed stock of $300, by Allen F. Gant, 
Roger Gant and Joseph E. Gant, all of Burlington, N. C. 
Glen Raven Silk Mills, Inc., also will deal in all kinds of 
textiles and fabrics, with an authorized capital stock of 
$400,000 and subscribed stock of $300, by the same incor- 
porators. Cherryville Textiles, Inc., of Cherryville will 
manufacture textile fabrics, with an authorized capital stock 
of $100,000 and subscribed stock of $6,000, by L. Edwin 
Rudisill, William P. Fitzhugh and W. B. Rhyne, all of 
Cherryville. Currie Mills, Inc., of Carthage will manufac- 
ture textile products, with an authorized capital stock of 
$250,000 and subscribed: stock of $300, by Wilbur 

Currie, John M. Currie and George P. Thomas, all of 
Carthage. Pinnacle Textiles, Inc., of Kings Mountain will 
deal in textile products, with an authorized capital stock. of 
$100,000 and subscribed stock of $8,000, by Aubrey 
Mainey, Jacob M. Cooper and J. H. Patterson, all of Kings 
Mountain. Kings Mountain Narrow Fabrics, Inc., of Kings 
Mountain will manufacture cotton, wool, jute, silk, rayon 
and other materials, with an authorized capital stock of 
2,500 shares and subscribed stock of 75 shares, by James 
R. Riley of Kings Mountain, Gordon B. Riley of Richmond, 
Va., and Frank C. Blowe of Washington, D. C. | 


—Coal and Corn Starch Shortages Hit Textile Industry — 


4 tos O critical shortages—coal and corn starch—currently 
are uppermost in the minds of textile plant executives. 
Prospects for increased supply of either commodity any time 
in the near future must be recognized as dim. 

Mills will find it difficult to secure additional supplies of 
coal until the United Mine Workers strike is ended. Right 
now there is no indication that the miners’ work stoppage 
will be halted. Coal piles in the yards of textile plants 
gradually are being depleted. Some plants are reducing 
Operations to a few days each week, others are making 
cflorts to convert to oil. 

The coal situation also is affecting corn refiners. Some 
refiners will be forced to curtail operations even if adequate 
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supplies of grain corn are forthcoming. Even this latter 
possibility is fairly far off. Manufacturers of corn starch 
are limited to production equalling 80 per cent of their 
average during the first six months of 1945. Because of 
inadequate price ceilings the refiners have had difficulty 
obtaining grain to process. A long strike in the corn starch 
industry further adds to the refiners’ difficulties. War Food 
Order 145, which contains the 80 per cent production pro- 


vision, also limits grain processors to a 45-day supply of 


grain, regardless of previous contracts. 

Officials of the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion have been making attempts to secure additional allot- 
ments of starch for textile mills. 
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The C.1.0. at Chapel Hil 


In a recent statement William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, said: 


The C.1.0. is “foreign dominated” by a group of communists 
who shape the organization's policies. 

The New York Times, in a recent editorial, says: 

In the Soviet conception, the only nations that can be truly) 
friendly to Russia are those that have communis! governments. 

That is the Soviet primary goal. 

A secondary goal is that Great Britain, the United States and 
other powers that could conceivably give Russia trouble or interfere 
effectively with her purpose and program shall ultimately be con- 
trolled by communists. 

Having read the above statements and knowing the atti- 
tudes and hopes of the communistic group in the faculty of 
the University of North Carolina, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the following newspaper dispatch: 


Chapel Hill.—-Delegates from Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
~ tucky, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, as well as North Carolina, were arriving here today for the 
opening Friday morning of a Southeastern Educational Conference, 
to be sponsored here through Saturday afternoon by the department 
of research and education of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

The principal speaker will be James B. Carey of Washington, 
D. C., ’secretary-treasurer of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, a position he has held since 1942. Carey will speak tomorrow 
night on “Education for Democratic Living.” 

Following registration tomorrow morning, President Frank P. 
Graham will give an address of welcome. Speakers at the opening 
session will include Kermit Eby, C.1.O. director of research and 
education, and George Guernsey, assistant director; Paul Christo- 
pher, Tennessee C.1.0. director, and Sam Beeland, president of the 
Textile Workers Union Association in Greensboro. 

Friday afternoon will be given over to discussions of special prob- 
lems of the farmer, white collar workers, the church, and racial 
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questions, and to a round table on “The Union and the Community,” 
touching on such aspects as public relations, the press and radio. 

Saturday's program will include discussions of the Political Action 
Committee. 

The New York Times very truly said that one of the 
aspirations of Russia is that Great Britain and the United 
States shall ultimately be controlled by communists and a 
desire to help attain that goal is the real reason why the 
C.1.O. meeting was permitted to be held at Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 


President Frank Graham extended a welcome to the 


~C.I.O. when it met at Chapel Hill but the communists did 


not receive that treatment even from Prime Minister Clem- 
ent Attlee, a member of the Labor Party of England, when 
they set out to capture England. 

The following cable shows that communism is not as 
popular in England as in Chapel Hill. 

Newcastle, Eng., April 27.—-Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee 
today denounced the efforts of “essentially undemocratic’ com- 
munists to join forces with his labor party. 

“We believe in democracy and freedom,” said Mr. Attlee. “We 
believe we can get a planned economy without the surrender of 
essential freedoms which lend dignity to life.”’ 


As for the communist party, he said it was “‘essentially undemo- - 


cratic’ and the labor party could not work “with those who reject 
our ideals.” 

The methods by which the communists seek to gain power “‘dis- 
regard altogether the obligations and standards of conduct which 
alone make life possible in civilized society,’ he said. He empha- 
sized his confidence that.the labor party would reject the commun- 
ist effort, at a forthcoming conference, “to intrude on our organiza- 
t10n. 

In the early stages of the war, England put in jail those 
who, under the mistaken idea that Germany was upon the 
side of Russia, sought to retard the war preparations in 
England. 

Prof. E. E. Ericson and others at the University of North 
Carolina who had similar ideas and sought to retard our war 
preparations were permitted to continue to draw salaries as 
teachers of our youth, in fact, shortly after Professor Ericson 
made a disloyal speech at High Point, N. C., he was given 
an advance in salary. 

William Green says that the C.1.O, is controlled by for- 
eign communists but that statement probably made them 
more welcome at Chapel Hill. 


This Government of Ours 


We are informed that there are now 145,000 more Fed- 
eral employees than on V-] Day. 

The people of this country were told during the war that 
the great increase in employees was for the duration of the 
war only and that when hostilities ceased many: would re- 
turn to civil life, but it appears that peacetime has resulted 
in a further increase of 145,000 in those drawing Federal 
pay. 

During the war we submitted to high taxes and gladly 
purchased many billions of government bonds with the as- 
surance that just as soon as the war was over, expenditures 
would be sharply reduced and thereafter there would be a 
steady and regular reduction in Federal indebtedness. 

At a recent meeting of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives in Washington, D. C., with 
the Appropriations Committee of the same body, it was 
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disclosed that contemplated appropriations for the next fiscal 
year were about $5,000,000,000 in excess of estimated reve- 
nues, or in other words, that instead of the promised reduc- 
tion in the national debt, it 
$5.000,000,000. 

A young man who recently left the armed forces to enter 
the insurance business with his father, a position which he 
would be filling if there had been no war, is to receive $90 
per month for four years as a ‘‘training in industry’’ expense. 


was to be increased another 


Another young man who after leaving the armed forces 
entered a business which bears no relation to aviation is to 
receive $3,500 worth of flying lessons at government ex- 
pense under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 


We do not condemn the young men for accepting those 


beneficiaries which are called to their attention by govern- 


ment employees, but if every young man who was in the 
armed forces is to receive $65 to $90 per month for three to 
four years there is little prospect of keeping the Federal debt 
from reaching $300,000,000,000 and going far beyond that 
figure. 

The hoppers of both the Senate and House are being fed 
constantly with bills providing for spending government 
funds for ideas developed by ‘‘crackpots’’ who care nothing 
about the $300,000,000,000 government debt because they 
themselves have never been able to earn $300 per month 
until they entered government service. 

The increase in- the number of Federal employees since 
V-] Day and contemplated appropriations for the next fiscal 
year of $5,000,000,000 more than contemplated revenues, 
must strike terror to those who have enough common sense 
to know that no individual and no government can continue 
to spend more than it receives. 

The group in power prates about spiritual and human 
values but do not hesitate to violate promises of sharp re- 
ductions in Federal expenditures, and in the government 
debt, after V-] Day. 

The greatest and finest country in the history of the world 
is now being driven towards a crash which will wipe out 
values and bring chaos. 


The control of our government is in the hands of those 
who do not care. 


Another Difference 


Dr. F. C. Toy, director of England's Shirley Institute, has 
recently been in the United States visiting textile schools 
and textile research institutions. 

After his visit to the Institute of Textile Technology at 
Charlottesville, Va., that institution sent out a letter from 
which we quote the following: 

The two institutes have much in common since they both carry 
on. research for the textile industry in a wide range of chemical, 
physical and engineering investigations. 
Support from the textile manufacturers. 
Shirley Institute receives some income 


Both derive their principal 
A major difference is that 
as a direct contribution from 
the British Government, whereas all the financial support contrib- 
uted to the Institute of Textile Technology is from private sources. 
One important difference which was not mentioned 
that the Shirley Institute is located in the heart of the textile 
industry of England, with no mill more than 60 miles away, 
whereas the Institute of Textile Tec hnology was deliberately 
located in an isolated position and its staff seldom has an 
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opportunity to discuss research problems with the practical 
textile manufacturers. 

While taking lunch with Dr. Toy at Greensboro, Oe ae 
we heard him attach great value to the close contacts which 
the Shirley Institute research staff maintains with English 
textile manufacturers and state that it could not have ren- 
dered such great service had it been deprived of such con- 
tacts. 


Cotton Classing Course Revived 


The School of Textiles at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, has decided to revive its pre-war summer course in 
cotton classing. 

A three-week course, June 17 to July 5, will be conducted 
this year, but due to the fact that it has been impossible to 
secure more than one government cotton classer, it will be 
necessary to limit the number of students admitted. 

Dean Malcolm. E. Campbell of the School of Textiles, 
who was for 17 years in charge of government tests upon 
thé spinning value of textile fibers, will give instruction 
during the school. Instruction will extend beyond cotton 
classing and will include cotton qualities and the machinery 
of the School of Textiles wil be used to give illustrations. 

More than $15,000 worth of new equipment has been 
added recently to the testing laboratory of the School of 
Textiles and. instruction will be given in the use of fiber 
testing machinery. 


That Packed Supreme Court 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt's declared purpose of 
packing the United States Supreme Court aroused a tornado 
of national protest but deaths and resignations enabled him 
to accomplish his purpose. 

The character of the present court is indicated by the 
following rulings made on the single day of March 25, 
1946: 

(1) Ruled that union labor leaders accused of pocketing - 
funds collected from workmen could not be prosecuted 
under the Federal Kick-Back Act. 

(2) Agreed to review the case in which three government’ 
employees challenged constitutionality of the action of Con- 
gress in ousting them from their jobs for alleged subversive 
activities. 

(3) Again declined to make a definite ruling on what was 
sufficient evidence of a union's authority to represent a mem- 
ber before the railroad adjustment board. 


The Myrtle Beach Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
will be held at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
June 7 and 8, with the associate members holding a meet- 
ing on the night of June 6. 

An exceptionally interesting program has been prepared 
and many will look forward to the type of meeting which 
was held at Myrtle Beach in pre-war days. 

_ It now appears that all previous attendance records will 
be broken. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Waco, Tex.—The Brazos Valley Cotton Mills plant has 
been sold and the name changed to Southwestern Cotton 
Mills. George A. Horvath of New York is president and 
Akos Horvath of New York is treasurer. W. C. 
superintendent. 


SENECA, S$. C.—An expansion program costing $1,500,- 
000 and expected to be completed within four months at 
the Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., plant has been 
approved by the parent company. Utica and Mohawk re: 
cently purchased the Lonsdale Mill near Seneca and plans to 
expand its facilities. Sufficient materials to carry out the 
expansion program already have been delivered at Seneca 
Or are en route, 


Bowden is 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Otteray Textiles, Inc., will spend ap- 
proximately $100,000 to enlarge the plant here by 50, per 
cent. An extra story will be added to the portion of the 
mill that is now one story high, and the rear section of the 
mill will be enlarged with the addition of two wings. The 
number of looms will be increased from 104 to 152. Event- 
ually there will be an increase of personnel from 125, to 160 
The Otteray plant makes filament rayon fabrics. 


SAN Marcos, TEx.—Lone Star Woolen Mills, blanket 
manufacturing concern, has been sold to Maurice Brown 
and Milton Nussbaum of Paterson, N. J. The new owners 
will enlarge mill operations, add a third shift and install 
new machinery. W. S. Farren has been named office man- 
ager and Robert G. Blake will be retained as general man- 
ager. The mill heretofore has employed 75 persons. 


ZELLWOOD, FLA.—Ramie Mills of Florida, Inc., a new 
corporation headed by Richard Whitney, has begun erection 
of a mill for the processing of ramie. Decorticating ma- 
chinery and degumming processes have been evolved for the 
purpose of weaving and spinning ramie into a finished 
product where wearing quality, great tensile strength and 
immunity from mildew are all-important. 


4 $5.000 government bond has been presented to each of the three 
Slater, 8S. C.. churches by Slater Mfg. Co. J. A. White, the company’s 
plant manager, is pictured as he presents the bonds at a joint meeting 
of the churches. Receiving them are the Rev. J. M. Dean of the Church 
of Ged. the Rev. T. L. Bryson of the Methodist Church and the Rev. 
Cc. M. Johnson of the Baptist Church. 
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KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C.—Burlington Mills Corp. has 
purchased Phenix Mills, Inc., which consists of two mills, 
one of which weaves cotton print:cloth and the other makes 
30/2 carded cotton -yarn. The capital of Phenix Mills 1s 
$350,000 and officers are E. A. Hamrick, president and sec- 
retary, and L. W. Hamrick, assistant secretary-treasurer. 
Mill No. 1 has 48 cards, 388 broad looms, 18,532 ring 
spindles and employs 700 persons. Mill No. 2, the yarn 
plant, has 56 cards, 19,536 ring spindles and 7,210 twister 
spindles. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C.—A training program designed to afford 
unskilled iiorkens the opportunity of becoming skilled arti- 
sans through on-the-job instruction has been inaugurated at 
Pacific Mills here. One hundred and twenty-two workers at 
three plants are participating in the new program which 
embraces spinning, weaving, loom fixing and other mill 
trades. The workers are paid while they learn trades which 
will pay higher wages, and the mills receive a steady flow of 
skilled employees. The management pays half the cost of 
all correspondence courses taken by — ees, and also pro- 
vides supervision for the studies. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—Greenwood Cotton Mill has been 
awarded a certificate of safety from Labor Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach in recognition of its safety performance during the 
last half of 1945. J. T. Ficklin, superintendent of the mill, 
has received a letter from the Secretary of Labor stating that 
the mill had established a frequency rate for this period 87 
per cent below the same period of 1944 and has exceeded 
the minimum requirements of the Labor Department by 40 
per cent. 


CLover, S. C.—Baker Mills, Inc., of Crouse, S. C., has 
purchased the warehouse building of Clover Potato Ware- 
house Co, dnd has leased the Pursley building and ice plant 
building here. The mill will be moved to Clover for opera- 
tion and will occupy these buildings in its spinning and 
knitting business. Hal Baker of Clover is manager of the 
mill. New machinery will be installed in the newly acquired 
buildings. 


Rock HIxt, $. C—-Celanese Corp. of America has added 
$5,000,000 to the previously authorized $10,000,000 con- 
struction cost of a large plant here. The site of the plant 
includes several tracts aggregating 1,100 acres, bounded by 
Catawba River and situated between Highway No. 21 and 
the Southern Railway at Red River. Construction will get 
under way as soon as possible. Celanese also plans to ex- 
pend $1,000,000 for expansion at the Celanese Lanese 
Corp. plant in Burlington, N. C. 


McCormick, S$. C.—-A woolen yarn mill, to be known 
as McCormick Spinning Mill, Inc., a branch of Deering, 
Milliken & Co., will be erected here. The mill will provide 
100,000 square feet of floor space and will employ approxt- 
mately 300 persons. Other features will include air condi- 
tioning and fluorescent lighting. 
and have no windows. 


It will be one story high 
Ten thousand spindles will be in- 
stalled for long draft spinning, with complementary ma 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


DW PEACH & 


GASTONIA, N. C 


meGaQiii™ 


BABYING your YARNS and BOBBINS during the 
HYGROLIT YARN CONDITIONING PROCESS ........5.4. 


is a MUST for every Hygrolit Machine. Bobbins are not thrown 
; i. a down a chute but are gently carried on smooth conveyor aprons 
" through the entire Hygrolit twistsetting process. Hygrolit Machines 
es are known and used for decades by many leading and progressive 
textile mills here and abroad. 


4 Let our technical staff solve your yarn conditioning problems. 
_} Ask for descriptive folder, Questionnaire 911. 


KEARNY 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


| KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C 
Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo 
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‘ Slip-Not Belt, 

driving 36 
cards with 

75 h.p. motor, 

3 swung on 

i: pivoted type 

ceiling motor 

base. 

d 

This is one 

among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 

mum pertorm- 

ance in a large 

Southern tex- 
tile mill. 

py 

id 

ae Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 

x. maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 

se  Qreater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


| Decatur, Ga. Kingsport, Tenn. 

eS SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 
na- | KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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Unchecked loss from oil spots cuts deeply 


into production. 7 out of 10 mills avoid this 
loss by using NON-FLUID OIL—the dripless, 
wasteless lubricant—in addition get depend- 
able lubrication that protects machines and 


keeps up steady operation. 


Besides saving its own cost many times over 
by preventing oil damage—NON-FLUID OIL 
also saves on lubricant and application: cost. 
Tests prove that NON-FLUID OIL lasts 3 to 
5 times longer than ordinary oil and need be 
applied less often than other lubricants. Send 


for instructive bulletin. 


Southern District Manager 
FALLS-L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WORKS: Newark, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Atlanta, Ga. + Greenville, S.C. + Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. |. + Chicago, Ill. + St. Louis, Mo 


Detroit, Mich. 


YORK & NEW JERSEY 
rUBRICANT (0. 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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chinery. Plans call for completion in four months, The 
McCormick will will be managed by Horace W. Kiser, at 
present manager and vice-president of Abbeville (S. C.) 
Mills Corp., another Deering, Milliken plant. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—The Gaffney plant of Irene Mill Mfg. 
Co. and Irene Mill Village here have been sold to Vogue 
Mills, Inc., for approximately $100,000. W. C. Hamrick, 
president of Hamrick Mills, Inc., Gaffney, and owner of 
Vogue Mills, has revealed no plans for the operation of the 
new “acquisition. The plant was purchased from C. L. 
Chandler, who acquired the property in 1935 after it had 
been in receivership for several years, following the death 
of H. D. Wheat, founder. The Irene plant and village is 
situated on 17 acres of land. : 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Textron, Inc., of Providence, R. L., 
has acquired through Textron Southern, Inc., controlling 
interest in all Gossett Mills plants and has made an offer to 
purchase all outstanding common stock. Textron has offered 
$60 a share for the 200,000 shares. Upon purchase of the 
Gossett stock, Textron will effect an offer to buy the minor- 
ity shares of Chadwick-Hoskins Co. of Charlotte, N. C., a 
Gossett subsidiary, at $50 per share. Gossett Mills now 
owns over 76 per cent of Chadwick-Hoskins outstanding 
shares. Gossett Mills and its subsidiary operate 12 mills, 
including a finishing plant, in the Anderson and Charlotte 
areas, with 200,000 spindles and 4,600 looms giving a 
weekly capacity of 2,000,000 yards of cotton and rayon cloth 
and 250,000 pounds of yarn. The mills will continue under 
the same management. 


CoRNELIA, GA.—-Chicopee Mfg. Go. of Georgia, Gaines- 
ville, will begin operation of its Lumite Division, located in 
a new $500,000 plant here, July 1. W. T. Torgeson is 
division manager. It is believed that the new facility will be 
the only one in the country devoted to the production of 
plastic. fabrics and insect screen. The mill also will produce 
Saran auto seat covers, radio grilles and similar end products. 
Conventional mill equipment with some innovations will be 
employed. One major improvement, however, is the use of 


infra-red rays for heating calender rolls as a substitute for 
the conventional steam heat. Chicopee’s new Lumite plant 
will occupy a 330-acre site and will provide about 55,000 
square feet of floor space for operation of approximately 
200 looms and other equipment. 


COVINGTON, VA.—-A one-story building of brick and 
reinforced concrete for housing expanded laboratory fa- 
cilities of the Covington plant of Industrial Rayon Corp. 
is under construction. Expected to be completed next fall, 
the new building will house various laboratory operations, 
including a photographer's dark room, enlarged technical 
library and private and clerical offices. The basement will 
provide storage for chemical and laboratory supplies. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—A new novelty weaving mill, Kin. 


Mill, Inc., employing 20 persons and using ten looms, will 
begin operation May 1, and officers plan to expand Jater 
into a field of fine woven goods. The old water works 
plant between Chesnee and Boiling Springs highways just 


outside city limits will be converted to use by the mill. » 


President of the new firm, capitalized at $20,000, is John 
J. Palmer. James C. Eubanks, Jr., will serve as manager in 
charge of production. Directors are Mr. Eubanks, Baxter 
Haynes of Spartanburg, and John M. Polk of Tryon, N. C. 
SouUTH Boston, Va.—Carter Fabrics Corp. has pur- 
chased the remainder of the land owned by the Riverview 
Realty Corp. adjacent to the Carter Fabrics plant. The cor- 
poration will construct 50 houses on the property. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—Fire that started in an opening ma- 


chine recently swept through two rooms at Dacotah Cotton 


Mills, Inc., and caused damage estimated at several hun- 


dred dollars. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A small rug plant in North Char- 
lotte formerly operated by Simpson Adams has been taken 
over by Royal Rugs of Charlotte, Inc., with authorized capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. Bathroom rugs will be produced un- 
der the supervision of Walter F. Koon, formerly night su- 
perintendent of Locke Cotton Mills Co. at Concord, N: C. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Jacob Ziskind of Fall River, Mass., tem- 
porarily is. president of Sherman (Tex.) 
Mfg. Co. 


C. A. McAbee is now superintendent of 
Huntsville (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 


John W. Solomon has resigned as. vice- 
president in charge of sales for Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., due to illness. 


E. C. Sears has succeeded the late M. E. 
Woodrow as manager of Corsicana ( Tex.) 
Cotton Mills. 
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John F. Evans of Paterson, N. J., has 
succeeded the late Charles H. Dimick as 
president of Richmond (Va.) Piece Dye 
Works, Inc. 


M. L. Hall, formerly general manager of 
Spencer Mountain Mills at Ranlo, N. C., 
has been assistant manager of Ross Fabrics, 
Inc., Morganton, C. 


F. -E. has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Thatcher unit 
of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Bozeman, Jr., 


George P. McCleneghan, formerly assist- 
ant general manager of Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills, Whitmire, $. C., has been promoted 
to general manager. 


Harold R. Turner has been appointed 
general'manager of Dunean Mills at Green- 
ville, S. C., and Watts Mills at Laurens, 
43 

BACK TO CIVILIAN LIFE: Waters 
Kellogg has returned to Universal Winding 
Co. as advertising manager: following ser- 
vice in the Navy. . .. William A. Stutts has 
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Houghton Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


QUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


bn? 


SOFTENERS + ALKALIES- 


“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEVDEL WOOLLEY 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, uc. 
Clinton, Towa 


748 RICE STREET QUALITY - UMIFORMITY + SERVICE 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


M ULT LT Low stretch cords—floating | Flexible cover takes wear, 


in rubber carry load, take seals carcass. 


shock. 


B. F. Goodrich Multi-V Belts are true V belts 
of straight side construction made in accu- 
rately machined molds. The two-ply cover 
| takes plenty of wear and seals out moisture, 
ae oil and grit. Each load-carrying cord in the 
y carcass is surrounded and cushioned in rubber, 
= and the thick rubber base of the belts allows 
j it to absorb the shock of sudden loads. The use 
of a special rubber compound in these belts 
produce 75 per cent less internal heat than | “Cool Rubber” shock 
other compounds, and the use of Agerite, a absorber. No excess 
patented B. F. Goodrich ingredient, improves here. 
nm d aging qualities as much as 200 per cent. 


STOCKS CHARLOTTE & GREENVILLE 


Information on special 


B. F. Goodrich V-Belts 
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been released from the Marine Corps and 
has returned to American Viscose Corp. as 
assistant manager of the advertising depart- 
ment. . . . Edward J. Martin, released from 
the Navy, has been elected assistant treas- 
urer of John P. Maguire & Co., Inc., New 
Y ork City. 


W. N. Williams has retired from active 
work and has been succeeded by H. D. 
Whitener as general superintendent of Rex 
Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. J. C. England 
is now superintendent of the company’s 
Mill No. 1 and G. A. Lay is superintendent 
of Mill No. 2. 


F. L. Wilson has been promoted from 
superintendent of the Cannon Mills Co. 
Plant No. 2 at Concord, N. C. to a cor- 
responding position at Plant No. 1, Kan- 
napolis, N. C. Brandon Payne has been 
appointed superintendent of Plant No. 2 
and Dewey Daves has been named to the 
superintendency of Plant No. 10. 


Malcolm E. Campbell of the North Caro- 
lina State College school of textiles was 
elected president of the National Council of 
Textile School Deans at the organization's 
recent semi-annual conference at Princeton 
University. 


T. R. Morton has. resigned as general 
overseer of carding and spinning for Echota 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga., to become general 
overseer of carding, spinning and twisting 
for J. & C. Cottons; Ellijay, Ga. 


H. A. Mereness has been appointed to 
the research staff of the Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va. During the 
war he was technical superintendent of the 
Chickasaw Ordnance Works at Memphis, 
Tenn., and prior to that he spent five years 
in the manufacture of spun silk and four 
years in research on silk and rayon, with 
special attention to testing. 


director of the Civilian 

Administration's textile divi- 
been appointed United States 
member and chairman of the Combined Tex- 
tile Committee, an independent international 
body co-ordinate cotton 
textile export programs. 


Herbert 


Production 


Rose, 


sion, — has 


which. serves to 
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Kandar Resin Exhibited | 
By United States Rubber 


A textile treating resin which im- 
parts a crispness to cotton fabrics elim- 
inating the necessity for starch in such 
garments as women’s house dresses, 
children’s play clothes and shirts was 
exhibited by the United States Rubber 
Co. at the National Plastics Exposition 
in Grand Central Palace, New York 
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Dr. Herman E. Hager, technical manager 
for General Dyestuff Corp., has been elected 
chairman of the New York Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists. 


Arthur A. Rauchfuss has been appointed 
sales manager of the Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cyanamid 
Co. in charge of sales of dyestuffs and inter- 
mediates to dry color manufacturers. 


Fred Mueller, left, 
vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager, has 
been elected a director 
of Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. He was 
elected vice - president 
of Corn Products Sales 
Co. in 1934, and in 
1944 was made gen- 
eral sales manager of 


as assistant 


‘he parent concern. 


Luther H. Hodges, vice-president of 
Marshall Field & Co. and general manager 
of its manufacturing division, was made a 
doctor of laws at the recent sesquicentennial 
convocation of the University of North Car- 
olina, Chapel Hill. 3 


Dr. J. H. Moore, formerly cotton tech- 
nologist for the North Carolina State Col- 
lege agricultural. experiment station, has 
been appointed fiber research director for 
Railway Supply & Mfg. Co. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Gerome Leonard, prominent merchandiser 
of woolen and worsted fabrics in New York 
City, has been elected a trustee of the Phil- 
adelphia Textile Institute Foundation. 


Canute F. Johnson has been appointed 
superintendent of Plant No. 1 of Crompton- 
Shenandoah Co., Waynesboro, Va. 


Beveridge C. Dunlop has retired as vice- 
president of North American Rayon Corp. 
and American Bemberg Corp. He will ‘con- 
tinue asa director of the two firms. 


Elmer L. Connor has been appointed rep- 
resentative in the middle Atlantic states for 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 


hy 


he. 


LITERATURE 


City. Now commercially available to | 


SUPPLIES 


textile finishers, the new treatment 
called Kandar is applied at the time of 
manufacture. Garments will be bought 
with the resin already applied. Despite 
repeated launderings and dry cleanings, 
the finish will not wash out of the 
fabric but will remain to restore its 
newness and crispness after each wash- 
ing and ironing, U.S. Rubber scientists 
state. The treatment can also be used 


M. M. Clairmont of New York City has 
become president and treasurer of Newberry 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


C. E. Baxter of Carter Fabrics Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly-formed Piedmont Chapter 
of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 


George W. Stowe, Sr., of Belmont, N. C., 
is now president of Alpine Cotton Mills. at 
Morganton, N. C. Wade F. Fowler has been 
appointed general manager and _ Sidney 
Query assistant treasurer. 


C. B. Ordway, formerly technical director 
in the American Aniline Products, Inc., lab- 
oratéry at Charlotte, has joined the quality 
control department of Burlington Mills 
Corp. at Greensboro, N. C., where he will 
devote his time to research and development 
work. | 


T. A. Fuss of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
production control, department has been 
elected a.director of the Durham (N. C.) 
Rotary Club. ... John M. Hamrick, promi- 
nent textile plant executive, has been named 
vice-president of the Gaffney (S. C.) Rotary 
Club. 


OBITUARY 


Alston H. Garside, 59, internationally 
known cotton economist, died last month at 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Gerald B. Cloran, 38, manager of the 
advertising and sales promotion department 
of National Starch Products, Inc., died April 
28 in New York City. He is survived by 
his wife, parents and a brother. 


William J. Jennings, prominent textile 
operating éxecutive of Gibsonville, N. C., 
died April 22 following a period of failing 
health. He is survived by his widow, a son 
and a sister. 


F. M. Kimble, Jr., 45, president of 
Mandeville Mills at Carrollton, Ga... died 
suddenly last month. He is survived by his 
widow. father, two Sisters, a niece and two 


nephews. 


on rayon fabrics to give them better 
drape and fullness. 

Also on exhibit by the rubber com- 
pany was a new contact resin for lam- 
inating with glass or textile fabrics at 
low temperature and pressure. Called 
Vibrin, the resin was developed during 
wartime to inactivate unexploded 
bombs. The Vibrin resin was injected 
into a mechanical or electrical bomb 
fuse. Under normal pressure and tem- 
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t: perature, the resin solidified immuniz- 
7 ing the bomb. A venetian blind made 
of the new resin laminated with print 
fabric was on display as a peacetime 
application for the plastic. 
New Surface Pyrometer 
Is Result Of Research 

After extensive laboratory research 
by Pyrometer Instrument Co., the com- 
pany has announced the new PYRO 
Surface Pyrometer which, by its selec- 
tion of eight different types of ther- 
mocouples, is designed to be instantly 
interchangeable without adjustment or 
re-calibration. Further, it is claimed to 
be adaptable to any surface tempera- 
ture problems of chemical, textile and 
other industries. 


: Constructed in a shock, moisture and 
t dust-proofed shielded steel housing, 
| @ the new pyrometer is said to be im- 
Y Wi mune to external magnetic influences. 

The diameter indicator measures 43/4 
inches and has a four-inch direct read- 
»  @ ing scale. The instrument also has an 
: @ internal automatic cold end junction 


compensator. A copy of the manufac- 
¢  @@ turer's catalog No. 160 describing this 


d  @ new product is available upon request 
is @&. to Pyrometer Instrument Co., 103 La- 
© —@ fayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


J, Guide To Electronics 
Issued By Westinghouse 


To show how electronics is already 
speeding production, saving time and 
materials, and promoting safety in in- 
dustrial plants, and to suggest how 
owners of other factories can put elec- 
tronics to work, the Westinghouse 

er ]@ Electric Corp. has published a new 
® booklet, The Business Man’s Guide to 


n- @ Electronics. The booklet explains the 
n- six fundamental functions of electronic 
at @ tubes, rectifying, amplifying, generat- 
ed 


ing, controlling, counting and sorting, 


ng @ and inspecting, and describes the tubes 
ed @ required for each function. 

ed Among the applications described in 
nb @& this 28-page illustrated booklet are in- 
m- §@ duction and dielectric heating for tin 
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plating and brazing; molding and cur- 
ing plywood and heating rayon cord; 
electronic control for welding elec- 
tronic regulators for mixing and pack- 
aging; power conversion in mills, 
mines, factories and railroads; safety 
devices using photoelectric tubes; meas- 
uring and inspecting with such devices 
as the mass spectrometer, Dynetric bal- 
ancer and the Electrigage. 

Copies of Booklet A-4726 may be 
secured from the Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Electronic Tube Sales Depart- 
ment, Bloomfield, N. J. 
New Dielectric Heater 

Product Of Raytheon Co. 

A new dielectric heater called Ray- 
therm has been introduced by Raytheon 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., to apply in many 
diversified fields, including textiles and 
plastics. A folder illustrating the heater 
and pointing out how dielectric heat 
can intensify production has been is- 
sued by the manufacturer and can be 
obtained upon application. In textiles, 
the use of Raytheon dielectric heat may 
be employed in twist setting of yarn to 
prevent untwisting and knotting; size 
drying of yarn; drying or setting of 
impregnated yarn; cloth drying; drying 
of latex on yarn and setting or drying 
of post-impregnated cloths. 


Raytheon’s Model DSG, 5 K.W. 
general-purpose Raytherm is only five 
feet 115% inches high, two feet four 
inches wide and three feet 107 inches 
long. Constructed of heavy-gaged sheet 
metal ribbed for strength on a welded, 


structural shape framework, the Ray- 
therm is complete in one cabinet. 
Maximum K.V.A. demand from a 230 
or 460-volt, three-phase 60-cycle line 
is 13.3. Each unit is complete with 
meters, cycle timer, interlocks, safety 
switch, and all necessary control cir- 
cuits, for push-button operation. The 
Raytherm is now in production and 
deliveries can be made within eight 
weeks, 
Metron Produces Line 

Of Revised Tachometers 

Metron Instrument Co., Denver, 
Colo., has just put on the market a 
complete line of electric switchboard 
tachometers working on’ an entirely 
new principle. These tachometers are 
not of the generator mechanism which 
is connected to the indicating unit by 
an electric cable. This cable may be any 
length up to 1,000 feet. These oscillat- 
ing contacts periodically charge a con- 
denser through a D.C. milliammeter. 
The circuit constants are chosen so that 
the milliammeter does not correspond 
to each charge but reads the average 
current. The circuit was designed so 
that the current is exactly proportional 
to the r.p.m. of the spindle which 
operates the contacts. 

The guaranteed accuracies range 
from one-fourth of one per cent, de- 
pending on model. Special limited- 
range models are available. for contin- 
uously monitoring specific speeds. 
Models with multiple heads for mon- 
itoring several spindles simultaneously 
Or in succession are available as well 
as continuously recording models. A 
variety of heads is available for fitting 
any type of machine. Tachometers can 
bé single range or multi-range. 

Units for linear speeds as low as 
one-quarter foot per minute and for 
rotaticnal speeds as low as one revo- 
lution per minute can be supplied on 
short delivery. 


K. P. Soap Is Promoted 
As All-Purpose Cleaner 


An all-purpose soapless cleaner 
that suds instantly in hard, soft or 
sea water and effectively cleans every- 
thing from delicate hosiery and 
woolens to grease-caked heavy ma- 
chinery has made it's debut on the 
industrial market under the register- 
ed trade name of K. P., manufac- 
tured by the K. P. Chemical Co. 

Prepared in powdered form and 
packed in 50 pound cartons and 350 
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Manual 
That Tells You 


HOW 10 EVALUATE 
SUPERVISORY JOBS 


By ALBERT N. GILLETT 


Answers | 
3 Important Questions 


1. Measures requirements and demands 
of supervisory and executive positions. 
Contains complete explanation and typi- 
cal forms to demonstrate actual job 
valuations. 

2. Enables vou to determine the strong 
and weak points of the person now 
occupying the position and to properly 
evaluate prospective supervisors. Con- 
tains appraisal forms completely filled 
out. 

3. Working kit of blank 
running your own tests. 


Note particularly that both the job 
evaluation forms and job performance 
appraisal forms provided are applicable 
to both plant and office personnel. 

Contains 
% 34 detailed instruction sheets 


% 11 illustrated charts 
% 22 working forms 


Loose-leaf, gold stamped fabrikoid binder 
$7.5 


The Federal Labor Laws 


A manual to inform supervisors and foremen 
concerning current labor laws. Can prevent 
costly errors and strikes. The book makes 
clear the rulings and implications of the 
National Labor _Relations Act, Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Walsh Healy Public Con- 
tracts Act, Wage Stabilization, Social Secur- 
ity Act and other labor laws. 

Loose-leaf, hard fabrikoid cover. Size 642 x 
91% inches, 87 pages 


Special rates on quantity. 


| 
DAYS FREE EXAMINATION| 


National Foremen's Institute, Inc. 


Deep River, Conn. 


We accept your offer to examine the manuals 
indicated. At the end of 7 days we'll return the 
manuals at our own expense, or okay the invoice 
for payment. 
“Copies: of How to Evaluate Supervisory Jobs 
at $7.50, plus postage. 
Copies of The Federal Labor Laws at $2.50 
each, plus postage. 


Firm 
ordered by 
Address 


State 


City Zone No. 
(T. B.-5-46) 
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forms for 


pound drums, this cleaner contains 
no abrasive and is entirely soluble. 
Exhaustive on-the-spot working tests 
for more than three years have re- 


vealed, the manufacturer declares. 
the adaptability of K. P. to many 
industries. Further information may 


be secured from the manufacturer at 
16 West 46th Street, New York 19, 


Institute Makes Report 
On White Collar Worker 


Thirty-four conditions which cause 
ofhcers workers to feel discontented 
with their jobs and a tested program 
for the handling of grievance sore-spots 
are presented by the Labor Relations 
Institute in a special report to manage- 
ment entitled Know Your White Col- 
lar Worker. The report is the culmi- 
nation of a two-year analysis of white 
collar workers’ problems by the insti- 
tute’s management engineering staff. 
The study contains a complete break- 
down of the policies and techniques of 
the major white collar unions and pro- 
vides a series of counter-proposals made 
by management in negotiations with 
unions. 

According to the report there are 
four major areas of employee dissatis- 
faction which result in inefficiency and 
high turnover. They include inadequate 
grievance machinery, poor office super- 
vision, insecurity and irregularity of 
duties, and exclusion from. incentive 
system. A detailed program on office 
job evaluation is given in the report, 
with a list of precautions managements 
should take before installing the pro- 
cedures calculated to iron out inequities 
in pay, eliminating the greatest source 
of employee discontent. 


Pamphlet Is Published 
By Philadelphia Quartz 


A leaflet setting forth the use of 


Star Brand silicate of soda for contin- 


uous peroxide bleaching, as manufac- 
tured by the Philadelphia ( Pa.) Quartz 
Co., recently has been published and is 
available to readers upon request. 


New Hancock Weldvalve 
Serves Many Purposes 
The new steel. Weldvalve in gate, 
globe and angle designs has been add- 
ed to the Hancock valve line of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore. Inc.. Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Boston, Mass. The 
new Weldvalve designs incorporate 


suggestions and experience of a nation- 
wide cross section of men who regu- 
larly specify, buy and use high pressure 
steel valves, and are intended to elim- 
inate or neutralize valve joints, seat 
ring joints, bonnet joints and improve 
packing gland joints. 

The that the 
new Weldvalves effect major savings 


manufacturer states 


in weight (30 to 60 per cent), space, 


parts, replacements, maintenance and 
lagging expense, give precision and 
very accurate alignment. Illustrated de- 
scriptive catalog of Hancock Weld- 
valves will be sent to any valve user 
who will write the manufacturer re- 
questing copy. 


Floor Machine Product 
Of G. H. Tennant Co. 


A versatile drum-type floor machine 
that accommodates both eight-inch and 
16-inch accessories has been developed 
by the G. H. Tennant Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., manufacturer of industrial 
floor maintenance equipment. The new 
machine is. available with accessories 
for dry cleaning, waxing, polishing, 
scrubbing, sanding and sweeping. An 
outstanding feature permits cleaning, 
waxing and polishing in one operation 
by use of a hard bar wax cartridge held 
in contact with a cylindrical brush or 


.steel wool roll. 


Suitable for all types of floors, the 
new machine is said to work equally 
well on wood, asphalt,. cork, linoleum 
and concrete. The machine. design. per- 
mits operation flush with walls, desks 
and machinery. The vacuum system, 
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powered by a 5,000 r.p.m. fan, controls 
dust in all operations. Machine details 
include rugged cast and polished alum- 
inum frame, one h.p. motor with re- 
versing lever, and two-step pulley 
which provides drum speed of 1,400 
r.p.m. for sanding and 800 r.p.m. for 
other operations. Illustrated bulletin 
81.2B and further details about con- 
struction and operation of the new 
machine may be obtained from G. H. 
Tennant Co., 2530 North Second 
Street, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


Palmalene Now Available 
For Textile Application 


The commercial availability of Palm- 
alene, a new palm fatty acid of me- 
dium titre, has been announced by the 
Beacon Co.. 97 Bickford Street,. Bos- 
ton, Mass. The manufacturer believes 
that Palmalene’s specifications, which 
include a saponification number of 
180-185, iodine value of 55-60 and 
titre of 30,:make it suitable for many 
uses, including textile specialties. A 
data sheet and price schedule may be 
obtained from the manufacturer. 


Dan River Issues Brochure 
On Plastics and Textiles 

A brochure, Plastics Work Miracles 
With Textiles, has been published by 
Rivrside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Danville, Va., in connection with 
the fiber bonded exhibit at the National 
Plastics Exposition in. New York City, 
April 22-27. The brochure. defines the 
fiber bonded processes as being -proc- 
esses in which plastics and other bond- 
ing agents are applied to textile mate- 
rials, giving greatly increased tensile 
strength, control of stretch, affinity for 
further processing with plastics, slip- 
proofing, unusual fastness uni- 
formity in dyeing. 

Other topics considered in the bro- 
chure are the fiber bonded machine, 
with illustration, the working of the 
fiber bonded processes, how plastics 
come to the aid of micro-photography, 
laminates and coated fabrics and sliv- 
ers. A list of textile-plastic products 
also is given. 


American Viscose Would 
Acquire Sylvania Assets 
At separate meetings held April 
| 22, the directors of American Vis- 
_ cose Corp. and the directors of Sylvania 


Industrial Corp. approved the follow- 
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ing proposal for the acquisition by 
American Viscose Corp. of Sylvania 
Industrial Corp.'s assets and business: 
“The proposed transaction between 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. (Virginia) 
and American Viscose Corp. (Dela- 
ware) consists of a transfer by Sylva- 
nia to Viscose of all its property: and 
assets, including its business and good 
will as a going concern, -subject to lia- 
bilities as shown by the balance sheet 
of Dec. 31, 1945, and changes in the 
ordinary course of business since that 
date, in exchange ‘for 327,411 shares 
of common stock of Viscose, equivalent 
to three-fourths of a share of Viscose 
for each one share of Sylvania after the 
declaration by Sylvania of a five per 
cent stock dividend on 415,760 shares 
of stock presently outstanding, which 
it is understood may be declared prior 
to the effective date of the transaction.”’ 

The transaction was subject to the 
execution of a formal agreement con- 
taining all customary and other pro- 
visions which counsel for the respective 
parties may deem necessary; approval 
by two-thirds of the stockholders of 
Sylvania at a special meeting to be 
called for that purpose; approval by a 


majority of the common stockholders 
of Viscose of an increase in authorized 
common stock sufficient to provide the 
shares necessary for the above trans- 
action; approval of all steps in the 
transaction by counsel for Sylvania and 
Viscose and by Federal and state agen- 
cies having jurisdiction thereof. The 
transaction is to be completed within 
six months from the date of April 22, 


1946. 


Booklet Lists Werner 
Engineering Services 


Serving the Textile Industry is the 


title of an interesting booklet made | 


available recently by Werner Textile 
Consultants of New York City. The 
illustrated pamphlet describes the firm's 
textile engineering service, and several 
applications of engineering methods to 
textile plants are featured. If a copy is 
desired, address the company at 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


National Starch Products, Inc., has 
opened a new Southern division at 
1200 South Front Street, New Orleans, 
La., with H. F. Stegall in charge. 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 

Greenville, South Carolina 


M, WALLACE 
Birmingham 9,. Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 
Greenville, South Carolina 


|. Columbus 15, Ohio _ 


Penetrates 
Thoroughly 
% Dependable 


% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


% Always Uniform 
Boils Thin 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Phone 3-884] | 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


CE. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR SALES ENGINEER 


To represent well-known New England manufacturer in South- 
ern textile territory. Salary, expenses and bonus, Spinning and 
W eaving experience desirable. Give full qualincations and refer- 
ence in first letter. 


Appress “SALES ENGINEER,” care Textile Bulletin 
P, O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


P.O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHONE 3-963! 


WE BUILD 


TEXTILE 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
APRONS and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


WANTED — Position as Superintendent of Yarn 
Twine or Weaving Mill. Age 38; sober and de- 
pendable. Address ‘‘Dependable,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING would like to have job 
with some reliable mill in Alabama or Georgia. 
Now employed but would like to make a change 
for good reason. 22 years’ experience in weaving 
department: also experienced on dobby and all 
kinds of plain weaving; capable of handling weave 
room of large capacity. Can give best of recom- 
mendations. Sober and reliable. Age 41; married. 
Would consider other locations than Alabama and 
Georgia. Write ‘‘Reliable.”"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C., 


YOUNG MAN, now employed as Overseer of Weav- 
ing, would consider making change. Thoroughly 
experienced on box and broad looms, using. rayon, 
wool or cotton. Address ‘‘Weaver,"’ care . Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—By I. C. 8S. graduate cotton carding and 
spinning, position as Second Hand or Assistant 
Overseer Spinning Department. Now employed as 
fixer but desire change. Married; 4 children, Can 
furnish references. Address ‘‘Second Hand,’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C., 


WANTED—Job as general overseer of weaving— 
several years' experience as overseer on cotton 
and rayon, plain and fancy. 40 years of age, 
good health, sober, employed at present and can 
furnish good reference. Write “B. W.,”’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin, P .O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


MASTER MECHANIC 


Capable all types construction and maintenance, progressive, 
sober, willing to accept job with chain of mills as mechanical 
superintendent or one large plant. Available two weeks notice. 
Now employed. 


Repiy To D..” care BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N.C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. 


Men like ’em. Women like ‘em. 

They all like them. 

They are not bulky nor unwieldy and do. 
not twist in the hands. 


BATSON 


Box 841 , Greenville, 8. C. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. ‘‘Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’’ References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 
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For Sale 


Twin Atlas Compound Engines, each 350 
horsepower, high pressure 16x48 cylinders, 
low pressure 32x48 cylinders, made by Atlas 
Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind., with con- 
denser. Connected to 20-foot fiy wheel for 
rope drive. If interested, inquire 


Box 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Sales Representative Available 


Artillery Captain, 45 months in Army, being 
discharged May 4, 1946, desires connection 
with manufacturers of products for sale to 
textile mills in the Carolinas. 12 years’ ex- 
perience prior to war as salesman and man- 
ufacturer’s agent in this territory. Can fur- 
nish excellent references. Will consider 
almost any sort of an arrangement. May be 
the man you are looking for to secure your 
‘future business in this territory. 
Address ‘“‘Carolinas Representative,”’ 


care Textile Bulletin, 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Position Wanted 


YOUNG MAN (37), who was reared with and 
knows and understands Textile Workers, wants 
position as Employment or Personnel Manager 
with Textile Company in North or South Caro- 
lina or Georgia. Has thorough business train- 
ing, plus more than five years’ experience in 
U. S. Army as Personnel Officer, Military and 
Civilian (in U. S. and Burope). Best of refer- 
ences. Interested employers please contact CWO 
J. L. Fowler, Chief Mil. Pers. Br., Fort Story, 
Va., stating when and where interview may be 
arranged. 


WANTED 
Assistant Overseer of Carding, large coarse 
cotton mill. 
Write “D-M,”’ 
eare Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—BY SOUTHERN COTTON MILL 


Young man graduate of a textile school for 


position as assistant to superintendent. 
Starting salary $2,500.00. 
Also-- 


Overseer of weaving—day shift. 
Overseer of weaving—night shift 


Overseer of carding and spinning——day 
shift. 

Overseer of carding and spinning——night 
shift. 


Good salary and housing for overseers. 


Answer, giving full details and former ex- 
perience. 


Write ‘‘Cotton Textiles,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Overseer for Winding and Twisting Depart- 
ments. Must be experienced on Abbott and 
Roto-coner. House with water works and 
lights furnished. Good opportunity for right 
man. 


Write ‘“‘Winding,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 
Eight Merrow Class 60 UD or eight Merrow 
Class 60 RDB Sewing Machines. Good run- 
ning condition. Immediate delivery. For 
further information write or call 
Morgan Cotton Mills, Lnc., 
Laurel Hill, N. C, Tel. 28. 


WANTED 


Would like to get in touch at once with two 
good men capable of doing a first-class job 
of overhauling on 250 E Model Draper 
looms. 


Write ‘“K. T. G.,"’ eare Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED — Machine Designer and Draftsman 
for experimental automatic machines at our Re- 
search Division, located out in the country in 
north central Jersey. Ideal working conditions 
for man who really likes development design 
work. Write “G. J. B.,” 
P. O. Box 1225; Charlotte.1, N. C. 


care Textile Bulletin, 


WANTED 


Second Hand in Card Room, first shift; and 
Second Hand in Spinning Room, second 
shift. Must be sober, hard worker and good - 
handler of help. Top pay. 


Write “‘R. R.,”"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Bex 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION. WANTED-—Young man, 38, sober, 
reliable, 12 years’ practical experience foreman 
to superintendent, 3 years’ special contact work 
in textile field, some sales experience, Textile 
School graduate. wants job as salesman or con- 
tact man for manufacturer of textile equipment 
or supplies. Write ¥.,”" care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
Use... Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
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Southern Belting Co 
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POSITIONS OPEN IN SOUTHERN MILLS 


Ger. Manager, $10,000-$12,000 and percentage of 


profits. 
Overseer and second hands, woolen carding. 
Cotton piece dyer, $75. 


Overseer cotton 
spinning, $80 to $90. 


Overseer cotton winding and twisting, $80-$85. 


Woolen loom fixer, $60. 


carding and overseer cotton 


Knitting superintendents, foremen 
mills. 


Industrial engineer, knitting mill. 


Also... 


Rayon dyer and finisher for South America. 

Assistant superintendent for Northern thread 
mill, a man thoroughly experienced in yarn 
finishing and converting operations. 


and fixers, 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 
OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We Invite Correspondence (Confidential) With Men Seeking New Positions and With Employers Seeking Men 
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CLEANING 
REPAIRING 


Let us discuss with you the advisability 
of applying a HOT COAT of NO-OX-ID 
to the interior of your tanks. NO-OX-ID 
produces a smooth, sealed suriace that 
makes the inside of the tank absolutely 
rust-proof... and it lasts indefinitely. 
Phone (office) 1409 (residence) 1062-Y 


OF FAG E © X 
GR 


We Buy, Sell, Maintain, Paint, and Repair Tanks and Stand pipes 


POST 


WENTWORTH 


Iravelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
| L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


MAINTENANCE 


More Mills Get Break-Even Relief 


Cotton textile producers who are barred from the special 
hardship provisions recently put into effect, which allow at 
least three per cent up to six per cent return to border-line 
mills at primary stages of production, may now apply for 
relief under the regular hardship provisions assuring a 
break-even return, the Office of Price Administration has 
announced, | 

The action is effective April 25, 1946. The special hard- 
ship provisions, announced March 14, 1946, cover only 
producers who process most of their output from the fiber 
stage. They do not apply to mills whose major business is 
weaving, or to converters. Coverage of the regular break- 
even relief provisions is therefore being extended to include 
mills that make or process woven cotton products; finished 
piece goods; bed linens; fine cotton goods; carded cotton 
yarns; catded gray and colored yarn cotton goods; combed 
cotton yarn. A number of mills have been selling under 
adjustable pricing, pending determination of the amount 
of relief available to them. The present actiton specifies 
that mills eligible for relief will be given a retroactive price 
increase, allowing the break-even return, dating from the 
day permission for adjustable pricing was granted until they - 
obtain relief under either the regular or special provisions. 


Industrial Rayon Honors War Dead 


Twenty-four Industrial Rayon Corp. employees who sac- 
rificed their lives in World War II have been honored by 
memorial tree plantings on the grounds of the company’s 
Cleveland, Painesville and Covington plants. Planting of 
the trees were completed in Arbor Day observances at Cleve- 
land and Painesville, following similar plantings at Coving- 
ton some time ago. The trees will be dedicated on Memo- 
rial Day, when individual bronze plaques bearing the names 
of the war dead will be formally unveiled in the presence 
of the families of the deceased war heroes. 


Cotton Standards Revision Ils Approved 


The international Universal Cotton Standards Conference 
has examined and approved a proposed revision and 55 sets 
of copies of standards for the grade of American upland 
cotton, for use by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and by the arbitration and appeals committees of some 
of the principal cotton associations of Europe. The present 
universal standards for the grade of American upland cotton 
were promulgated in 1935. In order to provide better yard- 
sticks than the grade boxes now in use for measuring the 
grade characteristics of the cotton crop, it was decided to 
recommend the promulgation of revised standards. Accord- 
ing to color measurements, however, the over-all color of 
each individual basic white grade box matches closely the 
color of the corresponding grade of the 1935 standards as 
and when established. | 

The standards will embrace the same number of grades 
as those now in effect except that one additional descriptive 
grade, strict low middling gray, will be added. Of the total 
of 33 grades, 13 are represented by standards boxes. In 
general, the revised grades represented by these boxes con- 
tain less yellowish color and correspondingly more white 
than the last key sets of copies of the standards. The shift 
of the yellow tinged grades toward white allows less deep 
yellow color in the five descriptive spotted grades, which 
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fall between the corresponding grades for white and tinged 
cotton. The grade of strict low middling gray will apply to 
certain grayish cottons such as have been found in recent 
crops but which have been outside the range of the present 
standards. 

The Cotton Standards Act provides that any change in 
the standards shall be announced at least a year in advance 
of the effective date. Therefore, the revised standards when 
promulgated are expected to become officially effective in 
th summer of 1947, in advance of the 1947-48 cotton sea- 
son. Meanwhile, after promulgation they may be used per- 
missively in purchases and sales of spot cotton (not in 
futures contracts calling for delivery before the effective 
date of the revision), when definitely specified and under- 
stood by buyers and sellers. 


Laboratories Council Frowns On Senate Bill 


“In spite of everything that has been said to the con- 
trary, proponents of expansion of governmental activities 
are off again on a subtle attack against private business,’’ 
announced A. J. Nydick, counsel and executive secretary 
for the American Council of Commercial Laboratories, on 
the occasion of a council meeting recently for the purpose 
of organizing opposition to a portion of Senate Bill 2033, 
recently introduced by Senator O'Mahoney of Wyoming. 
This bill, while undertaking to correct certain marketing and 
economic disadvantages under which the Western wool 
grower at the present ‘time is operating, concludes with 
provisions which set precedents that will eventually wipe 
out a most important segment of American business. 


“If it had not been for the part which was played by the 


private enterprise of independent laboratories of this coun- 
try, it is very questionable whether the Federal Government 
could have so successfully consummated its war activities 
during the last world war. In times of emergency,” said 
Mr. Nydick, “the American government is quick to call 
upon the enterprising spirit of the American business man 
to help out the nation but as soon as the crisis is’ over, the 
advocates of government domination of the nation’s busi- 
ness press for an ever-increasing take-over by the govern- 
ment.” Under the bill, the United States Department of _ 
Agriculture is authorized exclusively to conduct tests on raw 


Safety Conference Set for Sept. 12-14 | 


The 16th annual North Carolina state-wide Industrial] 
Safety Conference will be held Sept. 12-14 at Hotel Robert 
E. Lee, Winston-Salem. The conference originally was 
scheduled for Charlotte May 30-31. However, on account 
of unsatisfactory hotel accommodations, it was necessary to 
cancel these dates. Facilities at Hotel Robert E. Lee will 
provide adequate meeting space, banquet service and ar- 
rangements for displaying safety equipment. 


The 46th annual reunion of Lowell Textile Institute 
alumni will be held at the Boston (Mass.) City Club May 
18, beginning at 6 o'clock. Charles H. Eames, president 
emeritus of the alumni, will be honored on this occasion. 
and Kenneth R. Fox, the new president, will be introduced 
to the group. Since a large attendance is expected at this 
first post-war reunion, reservations should be made with the 
secretary of the alumni association as early as possible. 


Dynamic Balancing, developed 
and used exclusively by Jenkins, 
assures your cylinders perfect 
performance. 


cylinders last indefinitely . 


PERFECT BALANCE PERFORMANCE 


JENKINS 


The stresses set up by unbalanced cylinders have a detrimental effect: upon the quality and uniformity of 
the yarn. On frames freed of vibration, yarn flows freely and smoothly, assuring even, uniform quality . . . 
. and costly breakdowns due to premature bearing failures are eliminated. 


Jenkins prompt rebuilding service makes it possible for you to have your cylinders dynamically balanced 


NOW. Equip one frame with these dimensionally balanced cylinders and see the difference for yourself, 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


JENKIN 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Miss Gwin Barnwell of cinateude, North Carolina, was 
selected Maid-of-Cotton for 1946. Textile Manufac- 
turers select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for 


dyeing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
Manisacturing Chemists for the Toutile Indisstry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


AMERICAN 


a 


PENETRANTS @ OETERGENTS SOFTENERS @ REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 


NOT recommended in blondes-:- 


The buying public thinks cotton fields 
are white as driven snow. They don't 
realize it's SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine, 
the perfect bleaching agent, that makes 
cotton snowy. 


SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine performs all 
bleaching operations Safe- 
guards against spotty bleaching ... 
uneven colors. Conditions and controls 
the quality of water. Its versatility, low 
cost, purity and quality make it the 
dependable choice of leading textile 
houses. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical presucte Manufactured by 
The 


Solvay Process Company 


New York 6, N. Y. 


CHLORINE 


40 Rector Street 


Pre-Employment Tests 


(Continued from Page 24) chairs. It should have good 
lighting and ventilation and should have a good atmos- 
phere; by that I mean it should have a few pictures on the 
walls and other things to keep it from appearing bare, The 
room should be located in such a manner that the applicants 
will not have any interruptions during the time they are 
taking the tests. Some few applicants finish the test before 
the time limit, but a majority of them do not. In all fair- 
ness, therefore, they should not have any interruptions and 
you should not allow anything to take place in the room 
that would distract their attention while they are taking 
the tests. 7 

There are three factors that will assist you greatly in the 
selection of employees, and they can be obtained through 
testing. They are: APTITUDE, which is defined as natural 


or acquired adaption, as tendency or fitness, or quickness — 


of understanding; DEXTERITY, which is readiness, skill 
in using the hands; and ACHIEVEMENT, which is a note- 
worthy and successful action or a distinguished feat ac- 
complished by valor, perseverance, or skill. 

At Sonoco we believe that the testing program is a sup- 


plemental factor and not a deciding factor and that it is a. 


distinct addition to our employment procedure. We use 
it in that manner, and we believe it is another factor which 
enables us to reach a just decision on each application. 


Philadelphia Textile Institute’s Drive Opens 


A luncheon meeting inaugurating the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute’s alumni campaign for a $200,000 fund was 
held April 30 at the Manhattan Club, New York City. 
Other campaign meetings have been scheduled for the Phil- 
adelphia area, May 7, and for the New England area, Bos- 
ton, May 21. Speakers at the New York meeting included 
Theodore B. Hayward, secretary and trustee of the Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute Foundation; Carl C. Mattmann, Jr., 
president of the Philadelphia Textile Institute Alumni As- 
sociation, and Emil R. Pohlers, executive director of the 
foundation. 


A.S.T.M. To Occupy New Headquarters 


This month the American Society for Testing Materials, 
which for a number of years has had offices at 260 South 
Broad Street in Philadelphia, will occupy its permanent 
headquarters building located at 1916 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. This building, which was purchased and 
remodeled through contributions made by companies and 
individuals active in the society's work, will provide addi- 
tional space required by expansion of the organization's 
staff. | 

The technical work which the A.S.T.M. has concentrated 
on since 1898, development of standard specifications and 
tests for materials and the promotion of knowledge of prop- 
erties of materials through research, has necessitated a con- 
siderable expansion of the headquarters group. For some 
time A.S.T.M. leaders have hoped that there would be an 
opportunity to. obtain a permanent headquarters building, 
and this now has been achieved. The new building is located 
on Philadelphia's Parkway adjacent to the Academy of Nat- 


ural Sciences and close to the Franklin Institute and the 


main Philadelphia Free Library. While all alterations will 
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not be completed until early summer, sufficient progress has 
been made so that the staff can vacate its old quarters and 
occupy the new offices. 

The 49th annual meeting of the testing society, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Jume 24-28, will feature 23 formal technical 
sessions as well as more than 200 meetings of A.S.T.M. 
technical committees. All sessions will take place at Hotel 
Statler. A feature.,will be the Seventh Exhibit of Testing 
Apparatus and Related Equipment, at which many of the 
country’s leading manufacturers and distributors of scientific 
instruments, testing machines, glassware and laboratory sup- 
plies will display a-large number of wartime and post-war 


developments in equipment for evaluating the quality of 


materials. 


Synthetic Textiles Stressed A At t Plastics Show 


Synthetic textiles accentuated the first National Plastics 
Exposition at Grand Central Palace, New York City, spon- 
sored by the Society of the Plastics Industry. Nylon, saran, 
koroseal, fiberglas, wataseal and fiber bonded yarns, roving, 
slivers and fabrics were among the synthetic class. The 
plastic fabrics and new stainproof finishes also came in for 
their share of attention. Du Pont nylon was shown in new 
forms developed from an extensive research program. 
Nylon sheeting, which can be embossed to give it any grain 
or other finish, can also be made available in various colors. 
The new sheeting is expected to find general use for such 
purposes as wallets, brief cases, handbags and other items 
now normally made of leather. It is also expected to prove 
of special value for seat covers and paneling on trains, 
buses and airplanes. 

Celanese Corp. of America had “'Plastics in Daily Living”’ 
as the theme of its exhibit. On view were the various types 
of fabrics made from fortisan. Especially interesting was a 
table lampshade containing real flowers pressed between two 
plastic sheets. Saran also was offered in a wide range of 
items. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. displayed koroseal in a variety of 
uses, including rainwear, lampshades, shower curtains, fur- 


niture covers, tablecloths, aprons and similar items. 


Dan River Mills exhibited its bonding process in which 
plastics and other bonding agents are applied to textile ma- 
terials to give increased tensile strength, control of stretch 
affinity for further processing with plastics, slip-proofing, 
unusual fastness in dyeing and other characteristics. 

Plastic Film Corp. exhibited syntilite, its new cast plastic 
film, currently findings its way into shower curtains, rain- 
coats, umbrellas and many related uses. Wataseal, produced 
by Harte & Co., was offered in everything from baby panties 
to non-allergic pillow covers. 


Cotton Classing Course At N. C. State 


A three-week short course in cotton classing, designed to 
give intensive instruction in the grading and stapling of 
cotton, an intimate knowledge of government standards, 
anda broad view of the subject of cotton quality, will be 
held at the North Carolina State College school of textiles, 
Raleigh, June 17-July 5. The course will afford instruction 
in modern. mill practices with respect to selection of cotton 
for specific uses, and will serve as.a refresher course. for 
experienced classers who seek a broader insight into the 
Subject. Joe E. Trowbridge, chief cotton classer for the 
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A fine modern plant 
with precision machinery, 
tools and equipment 
in the hands of 
skilled craftsmen 


makes the 


Effiecency 
Dependability 


You buy in Southern 
It's no secret 


Our experienced shuttle engineers 


can show you or write for 


catalogue No. E-45-A 


Southern Shuttles Division 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Philadelphia 
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TWO REASONS FOR BETTER SPINNIN 


Dary Ring Travelers. 


Put both ‘“‘reasons’’ to work for you NOW! The representa- 
tive for valuable advice, the product for dependable per- 


formance. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED sonn HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. €. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


G 


That's your Dary Representative and his superior product, 


J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers Architects 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK 


ERECTING, OVERHAULING and FIXING LOOMS—By 
Frank D. Herring—The popular series of articles, which 
appeared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, are now 
available in a single handy volume. 


Cloth Bound—Profusely Illustrated—Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 1225. Charlotte, N. C. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


State of North Carolina, will be supervisor of the course. 
Supplementing Mr. Trowbridge’s services will be members 
of the teaching staff of the school of textiles, who will lec- 
ture to the class and demonstrate full-scale modern textile 
machinery as well as laboratory equipment. 


Purchasing Agents Gather At Chicago 

The challenge which faces the purchasing profession and 
its opportunity to prove its value to management during this 
period of industrial reconversion and shortages will provide 
the theme for the 31st annual international convention of 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents at the Stev- 
ens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 27-29. 

A feature of the convention will be the Inform-A-Show. 
at which purchasing agents will be shown some of the new 
products and improvements that have come out of the war. 
Displays will cover a wide variety of items from office sup- 
plies to chemicals. Exhibitors include Acme Steel Co., Air 
Reduction Sales Co., American Crayon Co., Chicago Belting 
Co., Eagle Pencil Co., Gerrard Steel Strapping Co., Link- 
Belt Co., Oakite Products, Inc., Shell Oil Co., Signode Steel 
Strapping Co., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., the Stanley 
Works and Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


Cotton Research Congress Exhibits Planned 

Textiles will be given greater emphasis in the exhibits of 
the seventh Cotton Research Congress to be held in Dallas, 
Tex., July 8-9. While plans for the textile displays have not 


“been completed, particular stress will be laid upon cotton 


dress goods. Exhibits showing the results of recent research 
in the field, in industrial laboratories and on expanding 


_ present uses of cotton will be featured at the Congress. 


Also shown will be the new Sizz-Weeder or flame cultiva- 
tor, cotton harvesting machinery of the picker and stripper 
type, cotton cultivating equipment, including the mechanical 


cotton choppers and dusting machinery to control cotton 


insect pests. Another display will show the use of cotton 


‘ imsulation in the new government building and housing 
program which could consume several hundred thousand 


bales of low grade cotton now in the carryover. 


Felt With Plastic Fibers In New Hat 


Something new in men’s hats has been offered in ‘‘plastic- 
felt’ hats made of a felt in which wool is combined with 
vinyon fibers, according to the American Viscose Corp. 
This is the first time, it is believed, that a felt containing 
plastic fibers has been developed for specific use in men’s 
hats. Several advantages are claimed for the new hats, 
among which are that they are water-repellent; that they 
will not lose their shape, because the fibers are permanently 
‘set’ by means of a special process; that they cannot shrink, 
because the material of which they are made will not absorb 
moisture; and that they are considerably lighter in weight 
than other wool content hats. The vinyon used in the 


manufacture of the hats is supplied by American Viscose. 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill., will expend $1,000,- 
000 during this year on.a machinery modernization program 
in its mills, located in Fieldale, Va., and in Draper, Leaks- 
ville, and Spray, N. C., according to Hughston M. McBain, 
president of Marshall Field, in a report at the annual meet- 
ing of the corporation recently. 
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Hobbs Re-elected Textile Foundation Head 
Franklin W. Hobbs, former president of Arlington Mills, 


lawrence, Mass., was re-elected chairman of the Textile 
Foundation for the 17th time at the annual meeting of the 
government corporation April 17. Both the Secretary of 
Commerce and Secretary of Agriculture, ex-officio members 
of the foundation, were represented by Dr. Lyman J. 
Briggs,-former director of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and N. Y. Winters, director of research for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Although the Textile Foundation 
is in the process of liquidation, the directors were notified 
that the funds still remaining to the credit of the Founda- 
tion were considerably larger than had been anticipated, 
sufficient to finance its research — for several years. 


Dyestuffs wall Weothering Topic At Meet 


The Southeastern Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, meeting April 20 in Colum- 
bus, Ga.. heard M. T. Barnhill, vice-chairman of the section, 
discuss ‘How Different Types of Dyestuff Affect the Rate 
of Deterioration of Cloth Exposed to Weathering.”” Mr. 
Barnhill based his conclusions on the results of weathering 
exposures in Birmingham, Ala., Lindale, Ga., and Bidde- 


ford, Me. He found that naphthol-dyed fabric deteriorated 


more rapidly than did the undyed bleached control cloth. 
Fabric dyed with sulphur, light-fast direct, or diazotized 
and developed type dyestuffs possessed a resistance to dete- 
rioration greater than the control, he pointed out. Another 
of his findings was that vat-dyed fabric was about equal to, 


or slightly more resistant to deterioration, than the undyed 
bleach control. One interesting observation was that while 
fading was severe in all cases, it required 450 hours in a 
fadeometer to equal the fading that took place on the vat 
dyed fabric after six weeks’ exposure to weather in Birm- 
ingham. 


Cotton and Wool Manufacturing Surveys Made 


A study for the cotton textile research committee of the 
San Joaquin Valley Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries as to the advisability of inaugurating cotton man- 
ufacturing in California recently was completed by Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc. The report was favorable and 
the erection of a 15,000-spindle, 400-loom test mill was 
recommended. A similar study covering the state of Mis- 
souri for the Missouri State Department of Resources and 
Development also was undertaken. Nearing completion is a 
study of the possibilities of developing wool processing 
plants and wool and worsted manufacturing plants in 
Missouri. 


The Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Association 
and the eighth district council of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents held a joint two-day meeting at South- 
ern Pines, N. C., April 26-27. Dr. John R. Cunningham, 
president of Davidson College, was banquet speaker. David 
Lindsay conducted a forum discussion on textiles, while 
forum discussions on other industries were led by repre- 
sentatives of their fields. 


(AN ACTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES 
OF MEINHARD, GREEFF & CO., INC.) 


Some years ago a well established and 
able client of Meinhard, Greeff recog- 
nized the enormous possibilities of 
spun rayon and wool blend fabrics spun 
on the cotton system and woven on 
worsted looms. But to accomplish his 
goal, he needed capital. 
He explained his idea to Meinhard 
. requested a substantial portion of 
the working capital for che operation 
of 250 worsted looms. Knowing his 
vision, his skill in fabricating and styl- 
ing, Meinhard immediately 
the necessary cash. 


In 1946 this client is doing a volume of 
berween $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 . ,.. 
is recognized as a pioneér in one of the 
most far-reaching developments in the 
fabricating of synthetics. 


Another exomple of Meinhard’s close 
cooperation with clients . . . bated 
on common-sense not iron-clad dictum 
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Meinhard, Greeff x Co., Inc. 


FACTORING 


51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORE CITY 
ASHLAND 4-7885 


FOUNDED ON SERVICE 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
8ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 


Selling _Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern Representatives for 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 
Weather-Ometers 
B. H. BUNN CO. 

Package Tying Machines 
S. BLICKMAN, INC. 
Stainless Steel Special Equipment 


Machinery 
Com pa ny CIDEGA MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 
Knitting Machines for Wide, 


. Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and Cotton 
Classing Lamps 


Slaughter 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Cotton boods Market 


Though the gray goods market in New York's Worth 
Street is watching closely the current congressional battle 
over extension ofthe life of O.P.A., in most cases selling 
firms report an intention to continue moving out goods and 
selling about 30 days ahead. In only a very few cases, it 
is reported by trade observers, are firms going to hold up 
goods until the price agency fight has been settled. 

However, in some instances, where mills have been foll- 
lowing a policy of selling two and three months ahead, it 
is indicated, this policy might be changed to a more cautious 
attitude, with goods not being released beyond 30 days. 

Another point of concern to the trade is the coal tie-up 
with cotton mills in many cases reported to be operating 
on very slim fuel reserves. Unless the coal strike is settled 
soon, it is pointed out, production is going to suffer. 

A combination of several situations seemed to have com- 
bined-to cause a generally cautious selling policy in the 
Worth Street market, according to reports. The always 
threatening raw cotton price picture, the shortage of starch, 
the possibility of a lack of coal and the current Congres- 
sional battle over the extension of the O.P.A., all of these 
are being given the greatest attention by sales executives 
and mill men, it is explained, with most houses said to be 
favoring a policy of releasing May goods and then marking 
time for the moment. 


Cotton Market 


As a spur to production of cotton yarn, a five per cent 
incentive premium has been granted to producers of combed 
and carded yarns, tire cords and cotton rope, twine, yarn and 
cord. 

The incentive price on cotton yarn supplements the five 
per cent incentive increase recently allowed in the price of 
staple cotton fabrics. It is designed to assure that users of 
yarn have the supply of yarn they need to step up their pro- 
duction. Both the yarn and textile programs have as their 
goal a 50 per cent increase in the supply of essential work 
clothing, apparel items and cloth needed for basic indus- 
trial and agricultural uses. 

The supply of sales yarn has been increasingly short, and 


-its distribution has been distorted.. To an increasing degree, 


users of yarn have been buying up spindles so they can 
assure themselves of adequate supplies. This leaves a di- 
minishing supply of cotton sales yarn available to the users 
that have to buy their yarn on an open market. To combat 
this trend, the Civilian Production Administration is put- 


ting into effect a spindle freeze, requiring each mill that 


P. STEVENS &C0.,Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
NEW YORK 
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produced sales yarn in a base period to continue to produce 
sales yarn, and also channeling the yarn into essential uses. 
The five per cent incentive premium covers yarns made in 
compliance with the production requirements of C.P.A. 

Increases in the prices of dyed combed and carded yarns, 
ranging from 63/4 cents for 6s ply carded to 6434, cents for 
140 ply combed, are being made as part of the general revi- 
sion of cotton textile prices, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announecd, However, the action, effective April 
18, 1946, limits the price increase for each producer to the 
same percentage of dyed yarn to total dyed and gray yarn he 
made in 1941. On any amount of dyed yarn a producer 
makes over that limit, his price becomes the April 5, 1946, 
ceiling for the comparable gray yarn. This stipulation will be 
carried out in conjunction with an order being issued by 
the Civilian Production Administration holding produc- 
tion of dyed sales yarn to the percentage to total output 
a producer sold in 1941. 

A total of 23,815,614 cotton spinning spindles was in 
place in the United States on March 31, 1946, of which 
21,957,254 were operated at some time during the month, 


me compared with 21,628,796 in February, 21,629,882 in 


January, 21,551,960 in December, 21,605,060 in Novem- 
ber, 21,721,792 in October, 21,911,746 in September, 22,- 
170,180 in August and 22,231,952 in March, 1945. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours reported 
for the month was 9,102,696,150, an average of 382 pet 
spindle in place, comparéd with 8,497,233,222, an average 
of 357 per spindle in place for last month, and 9,955,- 
968,062, an average of 429 per spindle for March, 1945. 

Based on an activity of 80 hours per week, cotton spindles 
in the United States were operated during March, 1946, at 
101.7 per cent capacity. The percentage on the same activi- 
ty basis, was 113.1 for February, 110.7 for January, 101.5 
for December, 104.6 for November, 105 for October, 111.8 
for September, 100.5 for August and 121.8 for March, 
1945, 

The Census Bureau has reported that cotton consumed 
during March, totaled 803,937 bales of lint. This com- 
pared with 746,994 bales consumed during February of 
this year, and 857,431 consumed during March of last year. 
Consumption for the eight months ending March 31, total- 
ed 5,958,150 bales compared with 7,509,391 for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

Considerable more attention is being focused in the Phila- 
delphia yarn market on the veiled warnings of a few that 
the tide may turn and existing sellers’ market conditions 
expire before the turn is expected by many in the yarn in- 
dustry. 


This frame now will make 
MORE yarn—and BETTER 


New DIAMOND FINISH rings are a quick, 
sure answer to the need for greater yarn out- 
put. Our 1,000 styles and sizes suit EVERY 
need, and include exclusive Eadie lubricated 
rings that give the green light 
for greater speeds than ever 
before. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘Ass. 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Jivisier Rinys since /3 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative - 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PINS and LAGS 


SINCE 18670 


BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0., 303 3rd Ave., Newark, NJ. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service | 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bilvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, lll. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 


Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal 
8-2635; John C. Brill, 
5859. S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps:: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, N. OC. 


ALLEN 
Wooten, 


(Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
309 Magazine St.. 
Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. 
Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bilvd., Charlotte, N. C:, Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall ‘St., Greensboro, N. C.; O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Megr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
c., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark,.N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood. Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Pla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mgr., Phone 2-4073;: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. 
Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 


Sou. Repr.: L. E. 


Sou. 
3333 Wilkinson Bivd., 


Sou. Office, John- 


Jasper M. 


Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Greenville, 5. C. J. Vv. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 


127; Harry Green, 1440 2nd Ave., Columbus, Ga. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. 
Piant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 

ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W., 2200 Highland St., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 


Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


FANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. 
Carolina Supply Co.,.Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston; W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C 


Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High.St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP.. Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. S&S. 
Quein, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 
BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974;. Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.;: J: Ernest Brecht, P. O: Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


-BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 8S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead S8St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr.: Russell C. 
Young: Repr: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 
BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 


841, Greenville, 8. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas. 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Oo.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.; Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.; Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Clifg 


Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C.., 


Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S.C. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 


Zahn, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. 
Tex. 


A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main 8t., Dallas, 
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New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia — 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. O. Sales 


Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 
CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 


N. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C., and 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 3713, 
Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., | 
Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products 
Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A.- Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newman, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Products Sales Co., Southesstern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; Corn 
Products Seles Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bide., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Blidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Offices ) 
aud Plant: 1505 Hutchinson. Ave.. Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACTIINE CO., 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C.., 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. 
Fifth Ave., 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 1720, Atlanta, 
Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, 
S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave.. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury. N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, 
Box 1659. Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, 
©. T: Voyles, 240 Spring. St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga:; V..V. Cook, 528 Court, 
S., Birmingham, Ala.;: W. E. Wayland, P O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fla.; 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans; La.; J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville, C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta; Ga., 242 Forsyth St.; S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. IL, Electrochemicals Dept.. Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 


and Warehouses, Charlotte, 


Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 


Corn 


Mass. Soti. 


72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200. | 


J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box. 846, Greenville, 
N.E., Atlanta. Ga.; 


Dr., Atlanta, Gad., Technical Service Man: O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 
EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, 
Fourth St., 
Sou. Sales. 


Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; 
Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., 


Sou. Plant. 11814 W. * 
Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
P. O. Box 1982, Phone 


Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N: C., and Allen 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Offices; 509 Johnston Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. , 


Sou. 


‘FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 


Process Co., 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
N. C.; C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. 
W. Fifth 8St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bildg., Birmingham, 
Ala 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St., Dallas. Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-533 C. & S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New York. N. Y¥. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Scrvice Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race St... 


Greenville, 8. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., 


Chattanooga. 


, 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 


Seales Offices and Warehouses at 605 


Baltimore 34 Md.: 818 Tuckaseegee Rd.., ©. Box 970, Charlotte 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. ° 
GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bide., Charlotte 1, N. C..J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 


son, Asheville, N. C.: 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
G. 
Va.: 
bell, 


Prank B. Crusan, Greenville, S. C.: Hugh 
H. ©. Mills, Jr., Columbia, S. C.; Guy H. Sowards. 
P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., 
. E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


D. Brower, 
Raleigh, N. 
Bluefield, W. 
James E. Camp- 
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RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


we 


NORTH CHARLE 


Som 


FROM A SOUTHERN MILL” 


NORTH CHARLE 


STON, 


STON PLANT 


s. 


DEPARTMENT T 


Beautiful Landscapes 
around your Living and Working places pay dividends. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
HICKORY, N. C. 


Beautiful Silver Anniversary 
Catalog of Shrubbery, Roses, 
Evergreens and Fruit Trees 
from one of the South’s 


Leading Nurseries will be 


sent on request. 


TELEPHONE 729 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 


MACHINE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


Paper and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V~-Belts Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 


Motors 


COMPLETE 


OF MECHANICAL 
DRIVE EQUIPMENT 


® Southern 
you promp 
Service on a 


of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. Let our 
engineers assist you in 
modernizing your drives. 


SOUTHERN 2, 


Belting offers 
t “One-Stop” 
complete line 


Manufacturers and Distrib é 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Any way you look at it 


“AKRON” is good belting 


Cotton Mill 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil— More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bol! or skien 


THe 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 61 Years 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, $. C. 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


OLIVER D. LANDIS 
718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N, C. 


We 


LONG Blade Spindles 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 
conditions. | 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 


specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


4 2 
% 9g 
4 
j 
( 
3 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York va Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8S. H. liliams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229: Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta 8St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 


D. A. Ahilstrand, 
W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028. 
Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.;: Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.;: Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S, First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.: Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.: Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main S8t., 
Memphis; Tenn. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED 


CoO.. Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 


McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2- 0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson; Phone 7122: C. -F. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr.,: Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.,; Elmer J. McVey, Megr.; Fritz Sweifel, Pred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. ©C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N.C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto 8t., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va.. 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. 
7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schultze, 1301 
W. Morehead 8St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 3024¢ Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey. 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Cahrlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenberg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: G. J. Reese, 701 N. 
Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.: Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; Ww. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
s. C. 


INDNSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 8. C 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn.. and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp.. Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg. S. C.;: Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, 5. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, &S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, 


1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 


Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
Staton P. Peel, Jr 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon. Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
8. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg. 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Ller, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 


C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8S. C.: Luke J. 
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Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M Wallace, Homewood, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213. N. Third S8t., 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer 8S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE 
Charlotte, C.; 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 


CORP., New Bedford, Mass: Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., > ai ga Pa. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. wanty W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & CO., Greenville, 5S. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Tayior R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. Y. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-—~Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Oo.., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—-The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. ‘Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros.; Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


Sou. 
. Sargent, P. 


. 
MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 


Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., 
Southeastern Dist. Seles Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel 8t., 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), ©. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. ‘ 


New York City. 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’.Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Prankle, Gen. Branch 
Mer., Brown Marx Blidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.;:J. B. Trotter, Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 


Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Megr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St.. 


Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 


sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. “ 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. Falls L. Thomason. Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


OLELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 
Sales and Service: E. W. Klumph, Cliff Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 


‘New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse. Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC,, P. O. Box 482,.Concord, N. H. Sou. 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 8. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 
Church St,, Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church 8t., Rocky Mount, / 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E.. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG. CO., Pawtucket, 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


Repr.: Wil- 


R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C: D. W. Peach. 


PEASE & Co., 11949 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bldg... Atlanta, 
Ga.. J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, ‘ 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks’ 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 


quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTT 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Hes realized thousands of repeated orders 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


* 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire, 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. » P. O. Box 1375 x Phone 5678 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE SC FALL RIVER, MASS 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


| 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 

Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


| DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


_ Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & C0. 


P.0.Box647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and' Tennessee: The Yancey Co., Inc., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth B8t., 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlante 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. ©. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, Willlam W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office’ 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., 8.W.. Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. ©. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; A. 8. Jay, P.O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 


©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 


N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045. Greenville. 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Cherlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dalias, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Son. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graes, Megr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta. Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord. N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply ©Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and Penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd 8St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N: Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrie! 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3, N. C., Phone 32-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 8. Calvert St., Charlotte. 
N. C.;: C. ©. Hurst, Dist. Mgr, Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St.. Ext.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. Phenix, Dist: Mgr. Shell Ol] Co., Inc., Pincknev 
Court, Spartangurg, 8. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr.. Shell Ot!) Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom 8St., Columbia, 8. C.: Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg.. Atlanta 3. 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta. 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston. Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La. 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Prior St., S.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


SINCLAIR REFINING -CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Oil 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P..O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.; L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N.E.,. Atlanta, 
Ga.; G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, FPla.; W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.; W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.; J..O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station. Raleigh, N. C.; R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. S. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CoO., J. E., Greenville; C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 8S. Tryon S8t., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer. P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623. Phone 17777. 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox. V-Pres.. Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, 6. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.: O. L. (‘Blackie’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8S. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.. 224 W. Ist St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville. Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbla, Tenn., Memphis. Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. — 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H Walker. 
Guilford College, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte. N. C.; 
M. W. Pietcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave... Atianta,. Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 


Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney. 8. C. 
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SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth 8St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Devis, Mgr. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. K., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.; L: A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.: H. FP. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones and W. L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., 5.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 


Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.: South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C:; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay 8t., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C.;: D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. : 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards. Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St:, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
8. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte '2-3063. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrerce, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt.. I. E. Wynne. \ 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 


Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Robt. W. Balley, Sou. 


Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N.C 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T Osteen, Son. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road. Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.:; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. N. C.: 
A. A. ("Red"') Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta. Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Pactory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington. N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Millis Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Grif 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICF €O.. Commercial Bank Bidg:, Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11842 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 


703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St.. Houston. Tex.:. Marshall Whitman. 


Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 
N. J. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte. N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg.., 


Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atianta Office. °’ 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO.. Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs: C. R. Bruning. 392 N. 
Ridgeway Drive. Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. R No. 15. Knoxville. Tenn 
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1945 Bell Avenue : Concord, N. H. 


FLAT BELTING 


Made from the finest selection of belt- 
ing hides, especially for Textile Mills 
Complete Stocks for Immediate Shipment 
from 
ROBERT B. ROWLAND, Special Representative 
P. O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 


Greenville, South Carolina 


DENMAN 


Ml 00M PARTS 


PIC K ER 


“LUG STRAPS 


HOLDUPS, EFC: 


Proven in Practice 


in Principle & Price 
ervell Machine Co... 


CHARLOTTE, 


Vocet No. 14 SouTHERN OuTrit 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


( The Number 14 
is not frost-proof ) 


When installing No. 14 
closet trap must be 
set directly under bowl. 


Joseph A. Vogel 
Company 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
REPAIRING FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECT 


LINING 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


| 
‘ay ab a: 
VOGEL 
id \APATENTED 
N.C. 
a. 
S 
. LINING 4 
| |PLASTI 
|YSED | 
» |PLACE O 
4 FIRE BRICK] 
N 


Help you spin 
better yam 


PRECISION 


APRONS 


Kentex Precision Aprons are balanced, 


true-running, long-wearing aprons—that 
assure you no-slip, trouble-free perform- 
ance. Because they grip tightly and fit 
exactly, they permit higher spindle speeds, 
andassure uniform tension and twist. They 
are helping many mills spin befter yarn 
in bigger quantities. . . Write us for sam- 


ples, prices and complete information. 


APRON 


EAST POINT 


GEORGIA 


| AM PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT | 
HAVE BEEN APPOINTED AGENT FOR THE 


METRON 


Multi - Range, Electric 
Hand Tachometer 


_ Measures Accurately 
1. ROTATIONAL SPEEDS 


of motors, rollers, card cylinders, shafts, engines, etc. 


2. LINEAR SPEEDS 


of conveyor and transmission belts, etc. 


FEATURES: Wide range coverage in one instrument; no 
gear transmission to shift for various speed ranges—speed 
ranges can be changed while spindle is rotating; cannot be 
damaged by overspeeding; vibration from the machine does 
not affect the reading or make the instrument difficult to 
read; measures both clockwise and counter-clockwise rota- 
tion; rotating shaft mounted in ball bearings; sustained high 
accuracy, under all conditions; guaranteed accuracy on all 
ranges 1%; easily read scale 3% inches long. 


‘ 


Furnished Complete in Handy Carrying Case 


Write for Full Particulars 


OLIVER D. LANDIS 


718 QUEENS ROAD - CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. 
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[Exclusive ane Timely News the Nation's Capital] 


RESTRICTION AND CURTAILMENT OF 0.P.A. ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS, 
even more drastic than written into extension legislation by the 
House, are in prospect when the bill comes up in the Senate. The 

=~’ upper chamber is expected to tighten the provision for automatic 
.@2e decontrols as production increases, slash subsidies, eliminate con- 
* trols on food products and broaden the provision requiring a price 
My ceiling to allow for costs of production plus a reasonable profit on 
+ single items and commodities. The House bill provision for restoring 
' trade discounts will be retained. Price limits on cotton and wool 
* ** probably will be swept away; only controls that will remain fairly 
7. intact are those affecting rents and products "urgently" short. 
Inherent authority to control prices and maintain ceilings 
+ for "short" commodities is not lessened by the price control exten- 
- @ sion passed by the House, $55 to 42, but formulas are set up restrict- 
' ing administrative action to rigid procedures, and providing for 
' “orderly transition" in decontrols. The House on nine roll calls 
- - wrote drastic amendments into the committee bill for a nine months' 
® extension, requiring that ceilings reflect current cost and a reason— 
‘®° able profit, slashing subsidies by two billion dollars, and requiring 
"é that parity be included in farm product ceilings. Administration 
forces were taken by surprise by the strength behind the eight major 
» floor-inserted amendments to the bill. | 
. ane Farm state senators will go further than the House in writing 
#@ decontrol provisions into price legislation, including a stronger 
* @* provision for using parity prices in the computation of cotton and 
-7@ wool ceilings. So formidable is the farm state strength that all 
controls on farm products may be terminated on June 50. The farm 
state group holds it was never intended that the controls should 
.become permanent, and that the law as now administered has become the 
@ strongest inflationary force in the country. | 
/ oF C.1.0. leaders are exerting pressure on 0.P.A. to hold fast 
the ceilings on machines and tools, where it is said they are not 
needed. The fear is that recent strikes: may lead to heavy installa- 
tions of labor-saving devices and efficient machinery, with increasing 
ay. production on fewer man-hours of work. 
The most unigue suit yet entered against 0O.P.A. controls has 
« @° been filed by cotton interests of Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana in the 
§ District of Columbia to restrain Stabilizer Bowles in enforcing the 
$50-a-bale margin on cotton. The suit says growers and brokers face 
irreparable injury, and says Bowles lacked authority to issue the 
,order. The court is asked to restrain enforcement and declare the 
order void. 
The Administration's troubles with Congress are not diminish- 
ing because of the Hannegan alliance with the C.I.0. Congress is 


o 
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going its own way, believing the people are irritated over shortages, 
price controls, wage increases, wage policies, strikes and black 
markets. Control has wholly passed from the Frepiaent to a coalition 
of conservative Democrats and Republicans. 

Scoffing at the C.1I.0. Southern organizing drive as a seasonal 
wind, the A. F. of L. has entered the Dixie campaign with what it ¥ 
says is the biggest organizing campaign in the history of the labor s F 
movement, with 1,000,000 new members as a goal. | 

several million dollars were donated to strikers' relief last 
winter; the strikes ended before the money was used and the huge sum 
has disappeared. Since tax deduction is claimed by the doners, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau is making a quiet, searching inquiry as to 
where the money went. There's good reason to believe that much of it 
went into the Southern unionizing fund, and that the Hillman-Hannegan 
campaign jackpot for this year benefitted, too. 

As the coal negotiations stand still, C.P.A. Director Small 
says that scores. of plants are down because of lack of fuel, and 
scores of others from lack of parts. Production dependent on coal 
will be cut by 50 per cent in May, he says, unless the strike is 
settled. | 


The unpublicized feature of the coal strike is that it is 
already the most costly and dangerous the country has had since 

V-J Day. Many key industries, utilities and railroads have less than 
a 30-day coal supply. Steel ingot loss in April is about 750,000 

net tons. Lewis walked out of the wage conference and the Administra- > 
tion has been unable to budge him in his demands or induce him to 
return. The pinch will pass quickly from severe to critical early 

in May. | 


Congress’ long war against James Caesar Petrillo bore fruit 
when the President signed the bill to outlaw "coercive practices" in 
broadcasting. The new law is aimed primarily at union feather-bedding 
practices, and may be substantially broadened in the next Congress a 
to include all lines of industrial activity and employment. Broad- ; ’ 
ening provisions are under discussion. 7 

The House-approved Case Bill will be called up in the Senate 
very soon after the British Loan is out of the way. Amendments will 
be offered providing ever stiffer provisions than are in the House ‘3 
bill, and sponsored by Senators Ball (Minn.), Ellender (La.), Taft 
(Ohio), and Smith (N. J.). The Senate bill as passed is expected 
to be in substantial accord with the House bill. : 

The drive to secure more production of low-cost clothing is > 
succeeding, says C.P.A. Director Small. Material sufficient to make 
2,350,000 dozen shirts and 2,800,000 suits was allocated in the first “*™ 
quarter ending April 1, with the results expected shortly in larger 
stocks in retail stores. 

Tax reduction proposals are  beine renewed in Congress, not- ae 
withstanding the efforts of leaders to sidetrack all revenue legis- “e 
lation - this year. The increasingly favorable budget situation, § 
coupled with higher revenue so far this year than was expected, are 
being urged in justification of new tax cuts. Most of the proposed 
changes are pointed at inequities and needless levies, but a general : 
downward readjustment late in the year is in substantial prospect. ‘3 

The House will insist upon retention of its provision in the 
extension of Selective Service that the draft age be raised to 20 
years. While the Senate bill does not contain this provision, pres- 
sure from the rural areas against drafting the teen-age boys is even 
stronger than against continuance of drafting fathers. This provision 
was inserted by a runaway House over the opposition of the House . 
leadership. 
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Are Today 


Any 
Built 


Early in the war it was found that our Army’s tanks, tractors and self- 

propelled big guns in combat service required V-belts far superior in 

a strength and durability to any V-belts ever built before. Gates devel- 

’ os oped these greatly superior V-belts through intensified, specialized research 
—and here is why this fact is now important to YOU :— 


v™ 


Every improvement developed by Gates for U. S. Combat Units— 
and many later improvements, also—have been added, day by 
day, to the quality of the Standard Gates Vulco Ropes which 
have been delivered to you. 


owe | 


All Gates 
V-Belts are 
Built With 
The Patented 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 w. Washington Street 


That is why, even while the war was 
still in progress, you were getting in your 
Standard Gates Vulco Ropes a product 
built to far higher service standards than 
any V-belts ever built by anyone before 
the war. 

And that is only half the story. 
Through continuing specialized research, 
the service qualities of these superior 
Gates Vulco Ropes have been still further 
improved as all of Gates facilities and 


energies have been returned to the sery- 


jee of industry. 


These are the simple reasons why 
the standard Gates Vulco Ropes you are 
getting today are delivering far better 
service than any V-belts ever built before! 


THE MARK OF SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


DALLAS 2. TEXAS. 1710 N. Market Street 


NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty Nationa! Life Bldg. 
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~ ATLANTA 3, GA., $21-23 C & S National Bank Building 


DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
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RESEARCH 


This 20-page illustrated booklet tells 
the whole story. Write todey for your 
copy of “FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH 
TEXSPRAY COMPOUND.” 


improve yarn quality ... as- 
sure more long staple, greater fibre 
suppleness, a more uniform count, fewer 
ends down, and more even drafting... 
with Texspray Fibre Conditioning 
Service. 

Texaco’s unique, patented, “wiping 
action” applicator is located in the beater 


method does not require atomization, 
there is no lint-collecting oil film on 
walls and machinery. Fire hazard is 


greatly reduced. Working conditions, 


too, are greatly improved through reduc- 
tion of fly, particularly in the card room. 


- You can enjoy the benefits of Texspray 
Fibre Conditioning if your mill is lo- 


4 
chamber. Thus, the conditioner—Tex- cated anywhere in the principal textile 
aco Texspray Compound—is applied by areas of the U. S. Call the nearest of the 
direct contact, to clean stock only. There more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
is no waste, and application is uniform plants in the 48 States, or write The 
throughout the lap. Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
Moreover, because the Texspray New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY a he 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT STARRING JAMES MELTON WITH HIS GUEST, £ 
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